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Week by Week 


HE REAPPEARANCE of the White House 
spokesman, now speaking in the accents of 
Roosevelt and not Coolidge, brought forth a 
spirited reaction from almost all 

oo groups in the country. The spokes- 
But man compared the international 
bitterness in Europe to the eco- 

nomic bitterness here in America, 

and pointed out that cooperation would cure it. 
An end was asked to “calling names” and “rat- 
tling swords.’ The National Association of 
Manufacturers replied; John D. M. Hamilton re- 
plied; the Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce replied; and so did many 
senators and almost every newspaper. First it 
Was shown that cooperation must, by definition, 
be two-sided at least. The name-calling and 
sword-rattling market has not been cornered, even 
by Republicans. Then every group seemed to in- 


terpret cooperation as meaning a let-up in opposi- 
tion to proposals sponsored by itself, and de- 
clared indeed that that was just what it was 
waiting for. But at this stage of the game, co- 
operation means something more humble and 
more heroic. All these groups (and everybody is 
in some of them) have to give up something we 
believe in, which we think is right annd just and 
beneficial to mankind and the loss of which we 
are certain will harm ourselves, our children, the 
nation and all civilization. And we must give u 
something when we are not forced to do so. It 
certainly appears that cooperation is something 
outside the present time-sense, with its abandon- 
ment to power and its stubborn ideologies cover- 
ing the fields of human accidentals. The White 
House spokesman was apparently asking, in an 
off-hand way, for a change in the whole spirit of 
the times. 


YET WHEN on October 8 the good ship Brazil, 
freshly painted and reconditioned, put out to sea 
for Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 


Customers video and Buenos Aires, to in- 
or augurate a new biweekly service 
Neighbors between New York and the east 


coast of South America, it was 
supposed to bear with it the hopes of a new era 
in Pan American relationships. The modern liner 
is an impressive symbol of the land of its origin, 
and while the Brazil and her two sisters are quite 
inferior to some of the German ships in South 
America—and possibly some of the French and 
Latin—for the time they will do. The trim little 
Grace Liners that bring the United States to the 
southern continent’s west coast are of the best. 
Pan American airways, which has just speeded up 
service to Buenos Aires, is a more than worthy 
companion for the French and German airlines. 
Broadcasting stations are now busy sending out 
short-wave broadcasts to Latin America, the 
Columbia mise System alone being re- 
sponsible for 95 special programs a week, mostly 
in Spanish and. Portuguese. What specifically is 
the aim of all this activity? Is it merely for more 
business, for more raw materials and _ particu- 
larly for more markets? Times were never more 
propitious for genuine Pan Americanism than 
now. Popular feeling is heavily against the 
Germans and Italians because of the ruthless dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia, and is corre- 
spondingly enthusiastic over the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Chaco dispute, a compromise for 
which the United States receives much of the 
credit. Increased business relations with Latin 
America are mutually desirable; they should be 
sought vigorously, frankly, openly. But in all 


sincerity the United States should seek to build 
up in collaboration with our southern neighbors a 
comity of nations that will serve as a model of 
international justice, harmony and good-will. 
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THE FACT that charity is the very center of 
all problems of action, that it must be the inte- 
grating factor in dealing with the 
problems facing society every- 
where, was the first lesson of the 
Richmond National Conference of 
Catholic Charities. The problem 
of Catholic Charities is not one problem, by no 
means simply getting money from the rich and 
giving it to the poor. What people know as the 
social problem, and the class problem; all kinds of 
political, administrative and business problems, 
and problems of dogmatic theology came up for 
discussion during the really remarkable confer- 
ence at Richmond. America’s Apostolic Delegate, 
Archbishop Cicognani, warned that “it would be 
a perversion of charity to attempt to substitute 
almsgiving for the payment of just wages.” The 
problem of just wages and through it the whole 
problem of social justice were taken up, as they 
must be when men are dealing with charity. Gov- 
ernor Murphy defended government activity to 
help toward security by enunciating a principle 
that as long as industry does not provide security, 
government must do so. Father Boland of the 
New York Labor Relations Board called for 
regular meetings of representatives of employers’ 
associations with those of the unions, making prac- 
tically applicable the lessons on vocational groups 
contained in the encyclicals. Experts discussed 
states’ rights and the question of proper areas of 
administration. Gene Tunney helped clarify the 
youth deploring the setting up 
mies of society as society’s heroes. A representa- 
tive from Detroit showed that eugenic marriage 
laws need not interfere with the authority of the 
Church, but, properly conceived and executed, 
could assist in the Church’s work. The currently 
popular problem of public relations was examined 
at length with all sorts of apparently secular evi- 
dence brought into the study of this tool of char- 
ity. All these considerations were appropriate in 
the appreciation of the fundamental, personal and 
neighborhood work of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. They are all problems of charity. 


The Place 
of Charity 


THE MOST pressing need for charity in its 
widest and deepest sense is afforded in our day 
by refugees. And it is a need 


No Room whicn calls forth little permanent 
in response. If it were only neces- 
the Inn sary to perform one act for the 


relief of each refugee, there would 
be no problem. Unfortunately continuing acts 
are called for, and continuing charity is very 
nearly impossible in the face of that inertia which 
is a constant factor in every human equation. 
‘Anti-communist refugees from Russia (there are 
still over a million of them), Basque refugees 
from Nationalist Spain (there are said to be over 
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tian refugees from Germany and Austria, and 


now from the Sudeten lands—all these and man 
smaller groups offer a challenge to our humanity 
an obligation from which we cannot excuse a 
selves, however distasteful it may be. The pri- | 
mary need of these people and especially of their 
children may be sheer almsgiving — food and 

clothing and shelter. But they have, increasingly 

a deeper need, the need for a status in life, net 

only in the immediate, legal sense of a Passport 

at the least, 2 new citizenship at the most, but in 

the human sense of a feeling of welcome from 
their hosts, of an opportunity to become one with 
the community which they have been forced to | 
make their own through no choice of their own 
And this is the hardest task. For every refugee js 
not a charming person whom we are delighted 
to have as our guest; that could not be expected, 
But every refugee is a person and a soul, and 
that imposes greater obligations than does charm, 


THE BALFOUR declaration of the days im | 
mediately following the war gave promise of | 
supplying a home land for dis | 


Unhappy possessed Jews; of course at the | 
Holy time the number of such Jews was 
Land small and most of the pressure 


which created the declaration came ; 
from Zionism, But when later on anti-Semitism 
produced a refugee problem of considerable d- 
mensions, Palestine could serve as a haven of 
refuge. And it has served as such. In describing 
a properous farm cooperative in Palestine, Frank 
Smothers of the Chicago Daily News writes: “The 
majority of the Kiriat Anavim people come from 
Russia, Poland and Germany; one saw blonds 
and brunettes among them, greatly varying types 
.. . | remember particularly the pinched, hirsute, 
patient visage of one slender man, who neverthe. 
less was at home here, emotionally at rest, with | 
work to do and an accepted place in his society.” | 
Yet the population of Palestine has been prepor 
derantly Arab for many centuries, and the Arabs 
were naturally disturbed at this influx of to them 
odious people. Terrorism has been the result 
terrorism at least pleasing to if not supported by 
Hitler and Mussolini. Of course there are many 
reasons for the disturbances in Palestine, but # 
least it is true that if there had been no one pre | 
viously living in the country, there would have 
been no disturbances. The obligation of the British 
to keep order under their mandate has imposed 0 | 
them a heavy burden, a military establishmett | 
of 17,000 men, who are only now beginning! 
concerted drive to suppress the bloody riots wh! 
have disturbed the Palestinian peace. Mf. 
Smothers in his report on the farm cooperative 
also notes “atop one of the higher concrete builé| 
ings we were passing .. . a watch tower comma 
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“PEACE, IT’S WONDERFUL!” 


The Lion Lies with the Lamb 


ing a good sweep of the hills, with a searchlight 
for night watches. No guard was in sight there 
at the moment, but my companion pointed to 
farther hills with other lookout towers—all be- 
longing to this settlement.’ Guards and towers 
and watchmen—rural implements, farm machin- 
ery, which one would have thought no longer 
necessary for tilling the soil. Jewish leaders sus- 
pect that England is going to abrogate the Bal- 
four declaration as being outmoded. And the 
pattern of a refugee nation disappears as a hope- 
ful pattern for a solution of the problem. 


THE FIGURES presented by John D. Biggers, 
administrator of the unemployment census, re- 
garding the present employment 


Women of women here, are bound to be 
and startling. However, the report's 
Labor own exemplary caution in general- 


izing on its totals should be fol- 

lowed until they are analyzed into known factors. 
he estimated increase of 2,470,000 women 
workers between 1930 and 1937 above what the 


growth of population in that time indicates will 
undoubtedly be felt to constitute, as the report 
says, a large item of the unemployment problem. 
It brings the number of women workers to 
14,496,000 as against 39,978,000 men. But the 
warning is also plain that this should not be read 
as a mere emergency situation. “. .. The excess 
[of women workers] over the number expected 
. .. does not represent a prediction of the actual 
extent to which workers would withdraw from the 
labor market if adequate employment were avail- 
able for all who wish to work.” “Technical and 
cultural changes” are cited—the loss from the 
home of former home crafts, the mechanical aids 
to home work, the change in attitude toward em- 
ploying women—as well as economic necessity. 
Unquestionably the report will arouse the old un- 
happy debate regarding the displacement of men 
by women workers. But this is in the main a fal- 
lacy; there is no predetermined number of jobs 
in the labor market, but on the contrary each job 
ideally increases the wealth, purchasing power 
and hence job-creating power of the community. 
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And even to the extent that the increase of women 
workers does represent the decrease of a certain 
number of men workers, the statement of the 
fact carries no cure. Women as well as men must 
live, and more and more, even outside of this 
emergency, women as well as men support others. 
It would be a disastrous thing if these figures be- 
came the basis of thought regarding the unem- 
ployment problem here. That problem goes much 
deeper, as is seen by the deeply hit countries in 
which the figure of women workers is negligible. 


ONE OF the effects of the Munich capitulation 
is that the United States is looking to her defenses. 
As an integral part of the pro- 
Spies gram the President wants we 
and gress to pass a new espionage act 
Propagandists to protect the national defenses 
themselves from prying alien eyes 
and to prevent the utilization of American military 
secrets by other powers. Mr. Roosevelt declares 
that the government is not so concerned about 
foreign propagandists. But the State Depart- 
ment seems to be quite concerned about them. 
It has just published a list of 86 “foreign agents,” 
many of them hard-working American advertis- 
ing men or boosters for various European rail- 
ways. One of them is the Swiss Cheese Associa- 
tion. No doubt it is well to be reminded that 
the Big Powers have representatives in our midst 
who are paid to ballyhoo their products, scenic 
wonders and indeed their politics. The barring 
of the polished Mr. Evelyn St. John Loe Strachey 
from a tour of the nation’s colleges and women’s 
clubs is not an unmixed blessing. Granting the 
right of the government to keep out those who 
preach its overthrow even by gradual, peaceful 
means, we wonder if such disbarment is the part 
of wisdom. Is the American Republic so ailing 
that it cannot stand against such an esoteric 
presentation of Marxist thought? Does it fear 
that the brilliant lecturer will win a few more ad- 
herents to parlor pinkishness? It would seem that 
the cause of Marxism over here would gain more 
from the sympathy aroused by Mr. Strachey’s dis- 
barment than from his avowed propaganda. 


In England—Recently 


-_* I SIT at my desk in a city a score of miles 
from London, wondering with the rest of 
the world how the Big Four are getting on at 
Munich, and by the pressure of world events dis- 
inclined to the verge of inanition to get on with 
work in hand, it occurs to me that readers of THE 
CoMMONWEAL might be interested to read a few 
observations about England in the past few weeks: 
random and uncoordinated observations, of the 
kind the news reports are not concerned with at 
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the moment, and made by an ordinary man with no 
special knowledge and no axe to grind, a map 
with no politics, who dislikes politics, sentiments]. 
ly a monarchist, abhorring Hitlerism, fascism 
industrial capitalism, and communism equally, 
by sympathy a man of “the left,” and a war. 
resister by religious conviction. 


I was in London all day yesterday, September 
28, the day on which the conference between 
Hitler and Chamberlain and Miussolini and 
Daladier was announced. That news we did 
not get till mid-afternoon, though before that 
one newspaper had coyly come out with a placard 
“Mussolini To Mediate ?”—which was a rumor 
emanating from Rome. People with whom | 
talked did not seem to realize the significance of 
this if it were true, that to bring II Duce directly 
into it was a stroke presumably of political and 
certainly of psychological genius—we now know 
that that stroke was applied by the President of 
the United States. 


But before all this broke, I had occasion to 
walk around a large and important section of the _ 


huge city. There was not much open evidence of 
war preparation; a long section of underground 


railway, passing under the Thames, was closed, | 


obviously for some wartime purpose; the neigh- 


borhood of a well-known subway station, at Char. | 


ing Cross, looked as if it were getting ready fora 
siege (actually for a shelter of some sort). There 
were piles mfp Names at some public buildings 
and offices; here and there windows were having 
blast boardings fixed; trenches were being dug 


for shelter in the central garden of the square | 


called Lincolns Inn Fields, once strongholds of 
The Law. Observing this from the office window 
of my brother, a solicitor, I reflected that sense- 
less and criminal bloodshed was no new thing 
there; Lincolns Inn Fields was once a great place 
for duelling and, at the Reformation, many Cath 
olic martyrs had been executed in that spot. My 
brother, meanwhile, with his staff was coping 
with yards and yards of adhesive paper tape, 
planning how to make his windows gas-proof and 
yet not be stifled in between raids. He told me 
that after months of business stagnation he was 
overwhelmed with people wanting to make their 
wills—that was not a grim joke, but sober truth. 
I found myself in the purlieus of the War Office 
All around were recruiting offices, crammed with 
young men offering to enlist. But I saw no sigt 
of enthusiasm, heard little of the banter so chat 
acteristic of the English on such occasions—bwt 
to interpret this as “calm quiet purpose” wou 
have been sheer romanticism. On plea of “mak 
ing an inquiry,” I penetrated into the quadrangle 
where officers at tables in the open air were Cop 
ing with other volunteers: I stood by one whert 
men of from thirty to sixty were o iy then 
selves for the Emergency Reserve of Officers 
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Again, no enthusiasm: I got the impression of 
men rather wearily offering their services because 
they felt in honor bound to do so. 


For I think that that morning the vast majority 
of people were convinced that war was inevitable. 
The almost sole exception to this that I met was 
a well-known man (his name is familiar to read- 
ers of THE COMMONWEAL), who said to me, 
“War? Of course there’ll be no war. There’s 
no money in it for anybody.” 

I heard a good deal of anti-German talk and 
bitter comments on Hitler, but there again no 
enthusiasm: little of the venom, none of the 
“crusading spirit” of 1914. Almost everywhere 
there was admiration for and gratitude to Cham- 
berlain; some criticized him as “weak” and a 
“betrayer of democracy”; a few said, in effect, 
“We are told we are bound to support the 
Czechs if Hitler attacks; but we have not been 
told why. Why should we, if Chamberlain fails, 
tag after France, and play the Reds’ game by 
trying to smash the Nazis and turning Europe 
into a hell?” Talk of a “war to ensure peace,” 
the need to bring Germany to her knees, was apt 
to produce bitter and contemptuous retorts; there 
are many who can remember 1914-1918 when we 
did both those things—and now look at Europe. 


For a man of “the left,’ even though an un- 
political one, these have been shameful days. 
With the honorable exception of the Independent 
Labour party (Maxton’s lot), all the left parties, 
the self-styled democratic parties, from the parlia- 
mentary labourites to the communists, have been 
drumming up a “resistance to aggressors,” ‘“‘mak- 
ing a firm stand” war. They are ready to sacrifice 
tens of thousands of innocent, inarticulate and 
helpless people in this and other countries, to cast 
them into a war that those people are terrified of 
and do not want. Speaking to an audience of 
strong leftish views on the evening of Septem- 
ber 28, I ventured to say: “However undelib- 
erately, English labour leaders and socialists are 
betraying the people; the English democratic 
parties are betraying democracy.” The statement 
was received with applause. 


These have been shaming days for a “pacifist.” 
When all the big peace organizations should 
have been using all their influence, energy and 
resources to oppose war, in any circumstances, to 
confirming and making sedeainna a huge deter- 
mination among the people not to countenance or 
support any war, a large proportion of them are 
Wasting their time with political preoccupations 
and even aggressive anti-aggression, drumming 
up for a “firm stand,” i. e., war. Thanks to this 
and to the left parties, hundreds of people who 
ten years ago were swearing, “I will not fight in 
any circumstances,” are now saying, “I will fight, 
but only against this or against that.” Among the 
peace organizations that are still firm for resist- 
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ance against all war is the Catholic-controlled 
Pax, small but faithful. 


Ideological passion and uncontrolled righteous 
anger have swept the labourites and corrupted the 
integrity of the peace movement. Hea. en alone 
knows what harm has been done to the conscious- 
ness of many individuals by this anti-German, 
anti-Hitler, anti-fascist, anti-Mussolini, anti- 
aggression, anti-this, that and the other campaign, 
how much prejudice, emotion and hatred of fel- 
low man it has engendered. We Catholics have 
been justly criticized for the aberrations of our 
opposition to communism, especially our ‘looking 
for communists under the bed”? as Mr. Shuster 
puts it well. But what about looking for “fascists” 
under the bed? What about calling Neville 
Chamberlain a fascist? At least we now know, 
what some of us have long suspected, that the 
democracy of the democratic parties in Great 
Britain is ready to kill and maim and hate in 
vindication of its principles. 


Nazism, fascism, are abhorrent, as abhorrent 
as communism. But Nazis and fascists and com- 
munists are none the less our brothers and chil- 


dren of God. 


It seems obvious that when Chamberlain first 
announced his intention of going to see Hitler, 
that night when Europe echoed with the thud of 
diplomats falling into faints at such a disregard 
of procedure, he introduced something new and 
important into international politics. To quote 
from a letter just received, “Anyhow, it has been 
a joy to hear and see the Prime Minister talking 
and acting like a real human being instead of the 
sickening jargon of the His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment stuff.” If he does no more than pull off an 
armistice at Munich, he will, from the point of 
view of British politics, have dug himself in and 
administered an almighty buffet both to his politi- 
cal enemies and to the parliamentary opposition. 

If Mussolini appears to have exercised a mod- 
erating influence on Hitler, his stock will go up in 
England, where he is not popular. And that will 
be good. Every lessening of dislike for persons, 
every controlling of anger at iniquitous régimes, 
is good. For the more hatred and anger there is, 
the more Nazism and fascism and communism 
there will be. 

While writing the above, news comes of the 
four-power agreement at Munich. The lanyard 
is not to be pulled, the bomb released, the gas-tap 
turned (what sentimentalists still call “drawing 
the sword!’’)—at any rate for the present. Thank 
God. The Czech government has the gratitude 
of the world for enabling this agreement to be 
reached—and the Czech people are to be con- 
gratulated on avoiding a war in which they would 
have been the first victims, and in which they 
might have been destroyed as a nation. 

DonALD ATTWATER. 
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In Western Lands... 


HE PEACE treaty of Hitler with Poland 
in 1934, the Nazification of Danzig which 
followed, the economic penetration of 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece and 
the seizure of Austria early this year were only 
so many steps in the gradual and consistent estab- 
lishment of Germany’s supremacy over the Near 
East of Europe. It is hard to say how far Hit- 
ler’s diplomats have been able to line up Rumania, 
Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia for their remote 
plans. There are symptoms that they, too, have 
agreed to a closer cooperation with Nazi Ger- 
many. The power of attraction of the growing 
mass of the Third Reich seems to be irresistible 
in the East and it becomes more and more obvi- 
ous that with the destruction of Czechoslovakia 
as a democracy and a military power Hitler has 
made his position in the East unassailable. 


The West of Europe seems to have another 
respite in view of the fact that this process will 
take some time and that Hitler has to organize 
his newly acquired territories and his economic 
system. The West may be tempted to believe that 
he is now satisfied with what he has accomplished 
by ruthless and brutal means. It may have the 
idea that his famous Drang nach Osten (push 
toward the East) being satisfied, he will sit back 
and enjoy the fruit of his triumph. Has he not 
repeatedly told the world that he regards his 
western frontiers as definite, that he has no claims 
to Switzerland and Alsace-Lorraine? Is he not 
silent about the German-speaking populations of 
Luxemburg (and her mines) and Belgium? 

But we should not forget that Hitler has a 
very close ally who is not yet satisfied: Benito 
Mussolini. And they have an equally overcrowded 
friend, Japan. Mussolini’s dream is a revival of 
a Roman Empire around the Mediterranean. His 
immediate aims are Tunisia, Algiers, Corsica and 
perhaps even Egypt. It need not be necessary 
that all adjoining countries like Greece, Spain, 
Turkey and Jugoslavia must be Italian provinces. 
A looser connection works often much better and 
saves a lot of trouble. A new Roman Empire 
around the Mediterranean reaching far down into 
Africa would be in no way offensive to the new 
Nordic Empire of Hitler. But it would mean 
that France had to be defeated, or at least be 
treated like Czechoslovakia by her allies. 


And this seems to be the crucial point of the 
whole situation in the West of Europe. With 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, France’s first line of 
defense has gone. Her moral defeat in both cases 
has estranged Poland and the Little Entente. 

Twenty years ago France was of vital interest 
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for England’s national defense. But things haye 
changed. In his book, ‘‘Mein Kampf,” Hitler has 
clearly stated that he will not rest before he has 
crushed France and he has made a solemn pledge 
to reunite all German-speaking nations within the 
borders of the Third Reich. As yet he has never 
failed to fulfil the promises given in that book, 


It is France and her empire which is Hitler's 
and Mussolini’s next aim, not far-distant Russia 
—for what could she afford Germany? Why, 
Germany has not even an approach to that far 
distant country! The Ukraine is 2,000 miles 
away from Berlin, with big Slav nations in be. 
tween and no outlet toward any open ocean. And 
why should Hitler be such a fool as to wish tu dom. 
inate a Slav nation of 50,000,000? How could he 
do that? It is France, herself and her colonial 
empire, he is after. When he has crushed her, 
the rest will automatically fall into his lap as did 
the East after Schuschnigg was deserted and fell 
last spring. France with her iron ore, her wine, 
her granaries, her chemical resources, all border. 
ing on Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg and Belgium, 


France’s empire in Central Africa, Morocco and | 


Madagascar. That would leave Mussolini his 
big share in North Africa, and Japan might get 
Indo-China and big slices out of the Dutch East 
Indies, not to speak of the Congo for Germany. 

And what about France’s last aily, Great Bri- 
tain? Could she desert France? Why should she 
not? She helped to make Versailles and sabo- 
taged it, as soon as it did not suit her any longer, 
as witness Czechoslovakia and Austria. Warfare 
has changed and Great Britain is no longer safe 
as an island. On the contrary, continental powers 
are in a way less subject to a successful siege than 
a small island which can be starved out. 


So: watch France. She may not be obviously 
the next, because Hitler is busy in the East and 
Mussolini in Spain. But among the major events 
of the reshaping of the world she will be first. 
The Treaty of Versailles will be a poor orphan 
boy compared with that deal. I am almost sute 
that most of this will be done without war, ™ 
the “peaceful way” of Austria and Czechoslo 
vakia. Perhaps some war-scares will have to be 
staged in England and France to get the approval 
of such obsolete institutions as the House 
Parliament, the Chambre des Députés, publi 
opinion and political parties. Gas masks will 
have to be handed out to the public and trenches 
dug at the most conspicuous spots in London t 
let the honorable Britisher forget about his moral 
scruples. But that will probably be all. If well 
arranged, with a wink in one’s eye and ones 
tongue in one’s cheek, the next putsch will come 
off fine. Hans Anscar. 
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Conflicting Forecasts 


—And in the East... 
| FTER five years of European unrest caused 


by Germany's rearmament, the four 

powers’ settlement in Munich seems to 
inaugurate a new period of European peace and 
stabilization. The Brown House, the center of 
Nazidom, was the scene of the settlement, which 
avoided a new world war and paved the way for 
a permanent collaboration of the Big Four in 
dealing with perilous European problems. The 
future of Spain and even a limitation of arma- 
ments may be settled in about the same manner. 
The personal contact of the four Big Shots seems 
to prove a quicker method in solving political 
difficulties than the bureaucratic proceedings of 
the League of Nations. 

And Europe desires peace. If England wants 
to protect her interests in the Pacific, she must be 
able to enjoy safety in the North Sea and in the 
Mediterranean. France and Italy also are only 
too glad to avoid the risks of a European war 
which does not promise any favorable outcome. 
So they did not mind making concessions to Hitler 
at the cost of a country which, as a matter of fact, 
did not correspond to the ideal of national self- 
determination. 

This means a turning-point, not only in Hitler’s 
personal career, but also in the history of the 
German nation. The union of all Germans in 
one state is nearly complete, leadership in the 
organization of a new, peaceful Europe promises 
more prestige and profit than persisting in narrow- 
minded chauvinism. The quondam marplot of 
European solidarity begins to play a new part— 
that of a leader in European stabilization. The 
close re of the Big Four seems to offer 
more promise of success than the livin 
the League of Nations. 

Hitler’s triumph is that this cooperation starts 
with the exclusion of the Soviet Union. Her dis- 
ereretion has always been the aim of this 
anatic hater of Bolshevism. On the other hand, 
however, Anglo-German cooperation will loosen 
the ties between Japan and Germany. The new 
axis, London-Berlin, will prove more profitable. 
This may also put a stop to German and Italian 
assistance in the development of the Arabian 
nationalist movement. 

eget aif e will be neutral in the Far 
stop her expansion toward 
ain oe though she may perhaps restrict it 

al influence and economic collaboration. 
wag. themselves on certain assertions in Hit- 
er's “Mein Kampf,” written fourteen years ago, 
People expect him to prepare a campaign against 


Russia in order to conquer the Ukraine. It seems 
to me that today the German government does 
not follow such a primitive idea. Convinced that 
the Bolshevik system is a failure, the Nazis think 
an easier way for them to destroy it is to favor 
Russian counter-revolution. After the overthrow 
of the Stalin régime, the nations of the Soviet 
Union would break up into different national 
states. 

White Russians and Ukrainians, once liberated 
from Moscow’s domination, will want to unite 
with their irredenta in Poland. That may mean 
that these minorities will break away from War- 
saw, but as a matter of fact the Polish hope is 
that White Russians and Ukrainians will join 
them in the “trialism” of a Greater Poland. If 
the Reich helps to bring about this result, War- 
saw certainly will repay her by a new settlement 
of the German-Polish frontier. 

This may be a dream of the future. But the 
expansion of Germany down the Danube and into 
the Balkans is already real, though it has been 
until now merely economic. The agricultural 
products of the Balkan countries and the indus- 
tries of Germany complement each other in a way 
rather favorable for the “autarchy” of Middle 
and Southeastern Europe. On this basis a new 
agreement of commercial cooperation between 
Germany and Jugoslavia has been negotiated, 
which is supposed to be followed by similar 
treaties with Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, while 
also relations with Hungary, Rumania and even 
with what is left of Czechoslovakia will tend in 
the same direction. 

I have never believed in the strength of the 
German underground movement. The new plat- 
form of Hitler, the “peace-maker,” will weaken 
even more its desperate efforts. This last success 
will at first mislead the Nazis into intensifying 
persecution of the Jews, into making greater at- 
tacks against the “Asiatic superstitions” of the 
Church, and into stressing even more neo-pagan 
propaganda. After a while, however, it will 
become evident that such radicalism is not in 
harmony with the atmosphere of international 
cooperation and the new prosperity. So the 
influence of the party radicals probably will 
diminish with the evident success of the new 
European policy, and there seems to be some 
chance that the more conservative element may 
regain influence. 

Another very important element in the situation 
is that times of brutality and suffering prepare 
the path for religious deepening and passionate 
inward life. How these spiritual forces may in- 
fluence material events is beyond the limits of 
human imagination. C. O. CLEVELAND. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s Dove 


By GEORGE 


HE ROMANS had their Fabius surnamed 
Cunctator, reputed to have vanquished 
Hannibal by the simple expedient of dodg- 

ing a fight. Have the British resurrected him? 
Or is Mr. Chamberlain just a tired old man, head 
of a worried Empire, who was permitted for one 
short moment to suppose that he might be another 
Disraeli? Again it may be that the extraordinary 
situation in which the human race found itself is 
the overture to a new, as yet undefinable Euro- 
pean drama. You may take your choice. But cer- 
tain things have become relatively clear, and they 
are not all good. I shall try to describe them. 
We came to Venice out of a gobbled-up Austria 
during the middle of March last, and there 
chanced to overhear a conversation between a 
German agent (they were all ordering three eggs 
for breakfast) and a friend. The agent stated 
emphatically that Czechoslovakia was to be dis- 
posed of in six months’ time. He discussed details 
with a rare prophetic accuracy. I think we may 
safely assume that if this ta!i and rather offensive 
oracle was so easy to meet in a hotel room, there 
was no reason why a foreign government with 
plenty of trained snoopers should be taken by 
surprise. A blow was to be struck at the French 
security system in Europe. The French knew it, 
and I rather fancy Mr. Chamberlain did, too. 
Yet on May 21 everybody seemed quite aston- 
ished when the “‘crisis’’ momentarily became acute, 
and we foreigners moved closer to the next ship. 
At this moment the visit of the King and Queen 

to Paris was in preparation. It was understood 
that their coming symbolized the unity which 
bound together not so much the two peoples as 
their general staffs. Gentlemen who claimed to 
be in the know declared that the supreme army 
and navy commands had been named in advance. 
It began to seem that something more than stage 
scenery was heing overhauled; and from this mo- 
ment forward the same impression was created 
by innumerable acts of these brethren in arms. 
Both Britain and France ordered airplanes from 
a pacific United States. There were even signs in- 
dicating that whatever common sense prevailed 
in Paris and London was being pooled for the 
sake of controlling the Spanish War. For as soon 
as that is really controlled, it will be over. To 
make a long story short, this patient build-up of 
an approach by the “democracies” to grim reality 
was continued until the moment Messrs. Cham- 
berlain and Daladier backed down in Munich. 
Now I am one of those who believe that Ger- 
man armies would never have marched into the 
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dales of Bohemia if it had been clearly understood 
that there was to be a war. It is easy to be mis. 
taken in this dark world, and I do not set down 
this hypothesis as a fact. Nevertheless I have 
seen quite a bit of evidence supporting my cop. 
tention, and none which controverts it. The really 
important query therefore is: how did Mr. Hit. 
-ler’s advisers know there would be no war? They 
undoubtedly received some information from Lon. 
don, supplied by Conservatives who control the 
purse on which Mr. Chamberlain’s party is con. 
tingent. But so long as a man like Duft-Cooper 
was Lord of the Admiralty, so long as Mr. Eden 
remained the most popular figure in England, so 
long as Lord Halifax’s stomach was turned by 
what had occurred in Vienna, one could not be 
absolutely positive. Indeed, some future historian 
may discover that for ten seconds Mr. Chamber. 
lain himself was not quite sure. 

What I believe the Germans knew absolutely 
was that the Russian bear had both arms ina 
sling. One had, of course, gathered as much from 
assorted arms merchants, military attachés and 
other folk not dificult to meet in better conti- 
nental cities. Of these things, however, the Ger- 
mans had possibly an unusually intimate knowl 
edge. I think that even American intellectuals 
ought now to admit, with what grace they can, 
that the millions of men armed to the teeth and 
yearning to die for Stalin reported in various 
propaganda sheets might just as well have been 
items in a stamp collection. About all one could 
really hope to get from Moscow was Mr. Lit 
vinoff and a few planes more or less in need of 


repair. Admittedly Hitler would still have been | 


in a tight spot if war had come. But the chances 


were good that Czechoslovakia, unaided from the 
East, would have been destroyed anyhow before | 


help could have arrived. 


Under these circumstances, British diplomacy 
acted under a certain handicap. On the one hand, 
the diplomats couldn’t be at all sure that Mr. 
Chamberlain wanted them to discard the diction 
of sweet reasonableness. On the other hand 
Britain had been sickened by the news from 
Vienna, and by the quite evident fact that the 
Empire had absolved every marauder who had 


ventured to disregard the sovereignty and rights ; 


of small nacions. English minds are still vefy 
responsive to that kind of evidence; and though 
the Labour party was never so poorly led as now, 
the fact of the matter is that three out of eveff 
four Englishmen are Labourites at heart, in thet 
better moments. It was therefore next to im 
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October 21, 1938 


possible to declare bluntly that Czechoslovakia 
could be rent asunder for all His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment proposed to do about it. Lord Runciman 
was dispatched to the scene, in an effort to muster 
world opinion in favor of an irenic solution of 
the problem known in advance. No assignment 
could have been more difficult, Since then Lord 
Runciman had made several different kinds of 
statements, as the occasion demanded. Why blame 
him? England expects every man to do his duty. 

Objectively regarded, the Sudeten problem is 
an interesting one. This population has produced 
more intellectual half-wits and more varieties of 
patriotic neurosis than can be listed in a book. 
Though such proclivities are of an ancient growth, 
post-war inflation gave them a new luxuriance. 
It was an unpardonable blunder to disrupt the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. But it was a crime to 
think that peace could ever come to the tune of 
wiped-out fortunes and the wailing of distraught 
females without their dots. Inevitably political 
reconstruction passed by the defeated minorities 
and favored instead the new beneficiaries of the 
“right of self-determination.” Hatred sank deep 
into the furrows of time. But the last word to be 
said on the subject of the Sudeten minorities, from 
an historical point of view, is this: if Masaryk 
and Benes had exercised the same magnanimity 
as some of their neighbors and had driven out 
the German minority with a fine-tooth comb their 
country would doubtless have found a place among 
Hitler’s allies in the year 1938! I leave that for 
the lover of humanity to digest. If he can do so, 
I envy him. The benighted humanitarianism of 
Masaryk had its tares; the Czechs made blunders. 
Blunders of tact and worse. But all these do not 
alter the circumstance that the only two places in 
all Europe where minorities were ever decently 
treated were Czechoslovakia and the Weimar 
Republic. The reader may miss these details in 
the Runciman reports. If so, he should be cau- 
tioned that Mr. Chamberlain’s government has 
other things to do than write history. It makes 
history, even in reverse gear. 

Let me confess that for a moment I thought 
that the British were so disgusted with what 
Hitler had done to Austria that nothing would 
help but to say so publicly and to point the guns 
toward Berlin. The thing went so far that Mr. 
Chamberlain actually ordered gas masks for the 
king—an achievement that seemed hardly possible 
lat March. It may be that the London Nazis 
were momentarily Becher over and that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's magnificent plea for peace ironic- 
ally rescued them from the importance of being 
earnest. At all events—whatever the inside story 
of that moment may be—England looked war in 
the face just long enough to enable Mr. Chamber- 
ain to come back from Munich with the honor 
of the democracies sandwiched between the dove 
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of peace and a verse from Shakespeare. The solu- 
tion reached in Munich is curiously like the ill- 
fated memorandum on Abyssinia drawn up by 
Messrs. Laval and Hoare, which an indignant 
Britain rejected. Czechoslovakia is still a sov- 
ereign state, and Mr. Chamberlain is mailing a 
cheque for several million. That is something. 
Had Czechoslovakia been without powerful allies, 
not an inch would have remained of it six months 
hence. One must be fair and admit that Britain 
and France did accomplish a little. They com- 
ee the Czechs to pay a price for peace and 

rague—a heavy but not necessarily fatal price. 


Even so the taste of gall and wormwood is in 
all our mouths. 


EOPLE still do not realize what a Nazi inva- 

sion means. Fear and frenzy precede it like 
vultures. Months previous, the heads of those 
who opposed the doctrines of Hitler have been 
marked for the slaughter. No last minute con- 
versions, no fawning before the flunkies of this 
Mohammed, will salle. The terror grips tens of 
thousands, changing them into grinning puppets 
with a salute they do not understand on their lips. 
Witness what happened to the Sudeten Catholic 
party, merged by order of its frightened leaders 
into Henlein’s party after the Austrian Anschluss. 
It is the irony of fate that Monsignor Hilgen- 
reiner had to prepare to welcome the cudgel- 
swingers of Hitler on nearly the selfsame day on 
which his friend Cardinal Innitzer caused to have 
read from the pulpits of Vienna the confession of 
his defeat and despair. No honest man will char- 
acterize as less than a fearful outrage the sur- 
render of districts wherein 50 percent of the 
inhabitants voted for Henlein in the name of 
“self-determination.”” What is to happen to the 
other 50 percent? What is to happen even to 
very many of those who voted Nazi? Some news 
of the purge and the pogrom has leaked out but 
there are no Viennas in those hills. What lay 
under the conqueror’s chariot wheels will for the 
most part never be picked up even by a chance 
reporter. Already the tide of refugees stripped 
of everything has moved out into the world that 
has no room for refugees. Why should we hesi- 
tate to remind ourselves at this juncture that at 
the Evian Conference it was Mr. Chamberlain's 
government in particular which expressed regret 
at having no room? May I suggest another 
cheque for fifty million levied this time on the 
gentry in his entourage who have made theirs 
helping Mr. Hitler to rearm? 

Yes one can understand a good deal about the 
Munich agreement. One can sympathize with a 
French Premier saving what he thought might be 
saved. There is no sane man who will refuse to 
do all he can to ward off the curse of war. One 
knows full well at a safe American distance, what 
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it would mean to London to swap a blockade for 
air raids. But there are a few of us left who can. 
not stomach the fact that this travesty on every- 
thing good men have deemed international moral- 
ity should be termed anything but a ghastly 
bargain—just another entry into the ledger of 
those who, wherever they be, have helped make 
Hitler what he is today. We detest seeing das- 
tardly brutality wrapped up in some of the most 
beautiful words civilization has saved from an 
evil century—peace, justice, honor, Christianity. 
For we cannot forget that when Mr. Chamber- 
lain hid his calculus under the mantle of holiness, 
he repudiated the only saints and heroes of our 
time—those of every creed and every race, who 
suffer persecution for justice’s sake. 

Under the circumstances an American publicist 
can only express solidarity with that large group 
of Englishmen who feel about this whole business 
exactly as we feel. The time may be nearer than 
we now imagine when the destinies of their coun- 
try will lie in their hands; and I for one know of 
no group left on earth which shares so completely 
the deepest instincts of the American freeman. 
Perhaps then all of us together can think once 
more of some ideal of collective security spon- 
sored bravely in behalf of no vested interest but 
of what one can today only allude to bitterly as 
“peace with justice.” 


UT IT is a long way before we shall come to 
that turn in the road. At first many people be- 
lieved that in Munich Hitler must have made some 
concessions in order to have his way with the 
Czechs, but the information available shows quite 
clearly that nothing of the sort was obtained. 
The resignations and the statements of leading 
Englishmen indicate that not one step has been 
taken toward disarmament or the organization 
of a “League without Versailles.” It is the worst 
brand of soft-soap to suppose oratorically (or 
editorially) that Hitler is now satiated. The 
acquisition of Austria and of the Sudeten districts 
mean nothing unless one is thinking in terms of 
potentiel de guerre. Austria is an economic lia- 
bility; the Sudeten districts are not even that. 
Only when one thinks of the increased power of 
the German war machine does the expansion make 
sense. Some have fancied that, by way of com- 
pensation, the ranks of those opposed to the 
tyranny of his party have grown stronger. | am 
sorry, but I think this a romantic idea. The only 
serious opposition Hitler has ever encountered 
has come from Prussia; and the sentence passed 
on old Count Westarp—jail for fifteen years— 
will seldom need a duplicate in Southern or Aus- 
trian Germany. Besides, who does not see that 
opposition is fearfully difficult when its leaders 
find that those they look upon as their allies in 
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the outside world suffer Adolf Hitler to besmirch 
even the dove of peace? 

Under the circumstances, the pouring of the 
world’s resources into armaments, the creation of 
expensive autarchic industries and the fomenting 
of peripheral wars in order to furnish an outlet 
for outmoded military equipment must go on, 


Only a miracle can save England from conscrip. | 


tion. And in a world armed to the teeth, the 
American citizen would be quite an anomaly if he, 
too, were not bogged down with cartridges and 
hand grenades. Yet I think that is not the worst 
that may come. It is not for me to dictate any- 
body else’s war and peace morality, but my own 
mind is made up. ‘The worst comes when sur. 
render will seem sweeter than resistance. The 
worst comes when those things that are greater 
than governiments—inalienable human _ rights— 
seem less iraportant than saving one’s skin. Or 
saving what one thinks is the moral righteous. 
ness of peace. | 
When that worst of times comes, if it mus | 
come, I hope our children remember that from 
the beginning those British Tories who have of | 
late quoted for us unctuously the words of Holy | 
Writ have aided and abetted Hitler because they | 
looked upon him as their natural ally against all | 
the upsurgence of labor and all other ills. With. 
out their tacit or expressed consent, he would 
never have marched troops into the Rhineland, | 
never have gone into Austria, never have taken 
the Sudetenland. Indeed there would probably 
still be a democratic, a social, even a Christian 
Germany. Those are terrible words but they are 
true. On the lips of the aged Pontiff in Rome, 
battling almost single-handed inside a Vatican 
that is more a prison than it has ever been, there 
have stood the words of Gregory VII: “I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity.”’ At least we can 
follow to the extent of saying that justice and 
iniquity are not the same thing. | 


Customer | 
Young Ezra strode into the store and cried, 
“I’ve bought the Hiram Haskins’ eighty. Now 
I'll have to have some overalls.” He spied 
the pile and thumbed the denim, and somehow 
the smell of factory cloth was sweet 
to him. 
“This number can’t be beat,” 
the little Jew assured him, “neat, 
but stitched to wear like iron,” and he eyed 
the youth to judge his size. 

“I start to plough 

tomorrow morning where the wheat 
was cut.” Young Ezra’s smile was crooked for 
in fancy he already proudly wore 
the universal blue of land once more. 

BEULAH JACKSON CHARMLEY. 
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Political Causes of International Disorder 


By JOHN A. RYAN 


order is always the immediate result of 

governmental acts or omissions. It is 
political governments that begin wars and it 
is political governments that create the tensions 
and crises which make war a continuing threat 
or an inevitable outcome. Behind the political 
causes lie factors which fall within other cate- 
gories, ethical, racial and economic. I confine 
myself in this article to t’.ose causes which are 
political in a specific sense. Moreover, I shall not 
deal with such political causes as the struggle for 
colonies, the competition in armaments, inter- 
uational imperialism, doctrines of sovereignty or 
conceptions of nationalism. Nor shall I discuss 
any political cause which antedates the Great 
War. I shall concentrate my remarks upon those 
particular pelitical causes which have arisen since 
the year 1913. 

In the year 1924, I published a pamphlet, 
entitled “Christian Charity and the Plight of 
Europe.” The main conclusions which I there 
set down may be summarized as follows. The 
evil conditions existing in all the European coun- 
tries that participated in the Great War are 
mainly due to violations of the precept of charity. 
Of these offenses the most conspicuous and most 
destructive were: Austria’s treatment of Serbia in 
July, 1914; the refusal of the belligerents to ac- 
cept Pope Benedict’s proposals for end‘ng the 
war in 1917; the cruel and impossible }:ovisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and the attitudes of 
Great Britain and the United States toward the 
war debts owed them by the other Allies. 


The uncharity which moved all the belligerents 
to reject Pope Benedict’s peace proposals con- 
tinued to sway them until they had produced that 
astonishing compound of stupidity and vengeance 
known as the Treaty of Versailles. The enormous 
and fantastic burden of reparations imposed upon 
Germany postponed indefinitely that country’s 
economic recovery and greatly contributed to the 
emergence of Adolph Hitler. Important con- 
tributions to the same disastrous outcome flowed 
from those provisions of the treaty which de- 
prived Germany of her colonies and compelled her 
representatives at Versailles to confess, or pretend 
to confess, that their country alone was morally 
guilty of provoking the Great War. 


Nor can our own country be exonerated from 
complicity in the subsequent offenses and errors. 
R ' This article is taken from a speech delivered by Monsignor 
yan at the Catholic International Peace Congress at The 
Hague, August 19-22, 1938. 


Piece one point of view international dis- 


In the year 1920, John Maynard Keynes sug- 
gested that the United States and Great Britain 
cancel the war debts owed them by France, Italy 
and Belgium, and that the reparations imposed 
upon Germany be reduced to a figure within that 
country’s capacity to pay. Had these suggestions 
been accepted, the grievances and economic difli- 
culties of Germany would have been greatly 
lessened, the burden of Inter-Ally war debts rest- 
ing upon Great Britain, France and Italy would 
have been lifted, while the condonation of repara- 
tions by Great Britain and the cancellation of war 
debts by the United States would not have de- 
prived these two countries of any substantial 
amounts that they were subsequently able to 
collect. The far greater part of the reparations 
will never be recovered from Germany, nor will 
the bulk of the war debts ever be paid by the 
Allies to the United States. Both of these events 
are economically impossible—to say nothing of 
their political implications. 

Such were the actions and omissions which be- 
came the most powerful primary political causes 
of the present international disorder. Other and 
more immediate causes are themselves effects of 
the Great War or of the Treaty of Versailles. 
I allude to Soviet Communism, Italian Fascism 
and German Nazism. While the first of these 
does not derive from the Treaty of Versailles, it 
reaches back to the precipitate mobilization of the 
Russian troops on the German border in July, 
1914. That was one of the political causes of the 
Great War and, therefore, one of the causae 
causarum of Soviet Communism. Italian Fascism 
likewise owes little or nothing to the Treaty of 
Versailles, but it is one of the specific consequences 
of the Great War. German Nazism can, of 
course, be traced directly to the uncharitable, un- 
just and impossible provisions of the treaty. 


However much they differ from one another in 
other respects, Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany agree in upholding and enforcing 
the unspeakable doctrine that all human rights 
are created by the State, that there exist no such 
prerogatives as natural rights, that no persor 
possesses any rights, privileges, immunities or 
guarantees against the political government which 
claims his allegiance. Assuredly there is nothing 
new in this. It was part of the political philoso- 
phy of pagan antiquity. Its revival within the 
last twenty years in nations which for more than 
a thousand years professed one or other form cf 
Christianity, is not the least disturbing feature 
of the present international situation, 
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Where men are not permitted to criticize the 
acts of their government, the most irrational and 
destructive attacks upon international peace and 
order become feasible and relatively easy. The 
government deprives itself of a vitally important 
safeguard against rash decision and actions. The 
masses can be mobilized in favor of almost any 
international injustice. 


pho US now consider briefly some causes of in- 
ternational disorder which are specific to one 
or other of these three political powers. For sev- 
eral years after its establishment, Soviet Russia 
openly proclaimed its intention of provoking a 
world revolution in order to bring about universal 
communism. Although this design has received less 
emphasis in recent proclamations of policy by the 
Soviet government, it will continue to be a serious 
threat to the safety of most of the countries of 
Europe and to some of those of Asia. Moreover, 
the Soviet policy of propagandizing in favor of 
communism has not been effectively disavowed. 
While it continues to operate it will continue to be 
a powerful cause of international friction. 

The Soviet régime might keep alive its en- 
deavors to convert the greater part of the world 
to communism by whatever methods seemed to it 
most expedient and effective; cr it could be grad- 
ually transformed into a non-violent and non- 
international form of collectivism. In the former 
case it would remain an active menace to world 
peace; in the latter case, it might in time come to 
be regarded as a state with which other states 
could safely maintain normal relations. 

Which of these courses is Soviet Russia likely 
to adopt? The answer depends mainly upon the 
progress which communism makes in certain other 
countries of Europe and possibly in China. If, 
quod Deus avertat, the civil war in Spain should 
end in a victory for the “Loyalists” the world 
influence of communism would be greatly increased 
and the efforts of the Soviet government to pro- 
voke world revolution would be greatly encour- 
aged. If, as now happily seems to be overwhe! «i- 
ingly probable, the “Loyalists” are defeated, the 
cause of communism will be considerably weak- 
ened and the confidence of the Soviet régime in 
the project of world revolution will be greatly 
diminished. My own forecast, made without 
much confidence, is that if the Soviet régime is not 
overthrown within five years by internal revolu- 
tion it will gradually become less and less commu- 
nistic and less and less devoted to the policy of 
world revolution. In the meantime it continues to 
be a potent cause of international disorder. 

According to report, Mussolini once declared 
that is not a commodity for export. 
If the world could accept this assurance, if the 
other nations of Europe could feel confident that 
Fascist Italy entertains no desire of conquest, in- 
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ternational peace would have nothing to fear from 
the régime now established in Italy. Howeve; 
the world cannot quickly forget the adventure int) 
Ethiopia. Economically that enterprise seems ty 


have been very unprofitable; for the natural rf. } 
sources of Ethiopia do not promise to be syf. | 


ciently great to offset the vast expenditures of 
money and lives in the conquest, or to provid: 
Italy with an outlet for her surplus population o; 
with the raw materials that she needs so badly. 
Nevertheless, Mussolini seems to have been able 
to persuade the Italian people that the Ethiopia 
adventure would be well worth undertaking, 


Il Duce is not, indeed, a madman, like De 
Fuehrer. In many respects he is a realist. Syp 
pose, however, that economic and fiscal conditions 


| 


in Italy should continue in their present parloy 

state, or even should grow worse. Then it might | 
become necessary once more to divert the mind | 
of the Italian people from present and pressing | 
economic realities. ‘he recent anti-Semitic report | 
of the Fascist professors seems to exemplify this _ 
technique, this “defense mechanism.” Suppose, | 
then, that Mussolini should think it necessary to | 
make a war of aggression against some presum 

ably weaker nation. He could again appeal to th | 
factitious pride of his people in their heritag: ; 
from Ancient Rome and in their imperial destiny. 
Just where he would strike, or with what measur 
of success, is not now predictable, but there is no} 
doubt that he still remains one of the potential 
political causes of international disorder. 


German Nazism is clearly the most definite and 
the most formidable threat to international order | 
and security. Its theory of racial purity and racial 
superiority, and its propagation of a belligerent 
and fanatical type of racial consciousness, produce 
a peculiarly virulent type of nationalism. It is: 
type which creates in the minds of the Germa 
people the obsession that they and their count 
are above all others, and that this superiority 
based upon blood and birth. Naturally this o> 
session breeds a feeling of contempt for the qua. 
ity of other peoples and a disposition to rely upo | 
force rather than negotiation for the adjustment 
of international differences. Moreover, the Na 
doctrine that the German Reich has a right tv 
concern itself actively and militantly with the we 
fare and status of men and women of Germa 
blood everywhere, is a constant threat to all th 
weaker states that happen to include a conside 
able number of citizens who are German by bitt 
or ancestry. Finally, and perhaps most disturbit 
of all, Nazism scoffs at Christian brotherhow 
opposes the cultivation of peaceful attitudes, pm 
tises wholesale lying and deception and in ge 
inculcates a worse than pagan code of ethics. Int 
word, German Nazism is probably one of tt 
most fearful causes of international disorder th 
the world has ever seen. 
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The fundamental remedy for the political 
causes of international disorder is, of course, the 
application of the Christian moral law. Every 
international maladjustment that we know, every 
threat to international peace, would disappear, if 
only men brought to bear upon them the precepts 
of charity and justice. This is true today and it 
has always been true. Unfortunately, the appli- 
cation of moral principles to international affairs 
is more difficult now than it would have been on 
the eve of the Great War. At that time, all the 
large powers paid lip service, at least, to the tradi- 
tional codes of morality, however great was their 
failure to apply these principles to the contem- 
porary international situation, Today several of 
the great powers do not even accept the principles 
as a matter of theory. What hope is there of 
inducing rulers and nations to practise brotherly 
love toward other nations, when they do not even 
believe in brotherly love? What hope is there of 
persuading them to exemplify justice in inter- 
national relations when they believe only in force? 


In every important country of the world, Cath- 
olics have spoken frequently and eloquently in 
favor of Christian principles as means of main- 
taining international order and peace. But a con- 
siderable part of the talk and the writing has been 
platitudinous and futile. Not a little of it sounded, 
and still sounds, smug and self-righteous. We 
have not unfrequently used language which im- 
plied that we ourselves would never, never be 
guilty of those violations of Christian principles 
which have characterized some of the policies and 
acts of other countries than our own. When criti- 
cal situations have arisen in our own countries, we 
have not seldom failed to apply thereto morai 
principles in an intelligent and specific manner. 
Sometimes we have been about as vague and 
evasive as the man who would quote the Seventh 
Commandment as an adequate answer to a ques- 
tion concerning the morality of some complex 
transaction on the stock exchange. We have pro- 
nounced comprehensive and minute moral judg- 
ments upon the adequate causes and the practises 
of war, but we have not been equally specific con- 
cerning the moral obligation and the methods of 
promoting peace. 


Until recent years, we almost entirely neglected 
the most essential factor in the maintenance of 
peace; that is, organization. Had the Catholics 
of the world been internationally organized for 
peace from the time when Pope Leo XIII made 
his first pronouncement on that subject, it is not 
improbable that they might have been able to pre- 
vent the Great War. So far as I know, there 
existed no international Catholic peace movement 
until that devastating conflict had come to an end. 

If we wish to be effective in promoting inter- 
national peace and abolishing international dis- 
order, our first act must be to realize that these 
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ends cannot be attained without organization and 
institutions. Individual preaching no matter how 
intelligent, fervent or eloquent, will not suffice. 
We must be organized as Catholics and we must 
give what help we can to all other peace organiza- 
tions that are striving toward the common goal. 
Moreover, international disorder cannot be reme- 
died, without effective institutions. Under this 
head I decidedly do not include what has come to 
be known as pacts for “collective security.” At 
best, these would be a revival of that discredited 
device of unstable equilibrium known to pre-war 
history as a “balance of powers.’’ At worst, it 
could easily become an international instrument 
for the diffusion of communism. 


"THE ONLY institution that is capable of pro- 

viding adequate means for the removal of 
international disorder is a Society of Nations. As 
we know, and we are proud of the fact, the correct 
outline of such a society was earnestly recom- 
mended to the world by Pope Benedict XV a score 
of years ago. It still remains the one hope for 
international peace, possibly the one hope of civili- 
zation. To the best of my knowledge, I made the 
first public address that was delivered in the 
United States after the Armistice in favor of a 
League of Nations. That was in December, 1918. 
Like all other believers in the League that was 
drawn up in 1919, I have observed with the deep- 
est regret its failure to realize the high hopes of 
its advocates. Many times in the last Fifteen years 
I have asked myself whether it would ever be 
made effective, whether, indeed, it was worth pre- 
serving. Like many other believers in juridical 
international processes, I have wondered what 
would have been the history of the League had 
my own country become a member. Who knows? 
Possibly participation by the United States would 
have brought about the correction of the grosser 
iniquities of the Treaty of Versailles, would have 
infused into the League a new and saner spirit and 
prevented many of the international disorders 
that now fill us with fear and foreboding. One 
thing is certain: the abstention of the United 
States has not contributed to international peace 
or international justice. 


Let it be conceded, if anyone prefers that view, 
that the choice before Catholics is a choice of 
evils. The lesser evil is to give our support to 
the League, to do what we can to make it a 
proach the pattern drawn by Pope Benedict XV. 
There is no rational alternative. There is no 
possibility that an entirely new Society of Nations 
will be organized. Failure to support the present 
League of Nations means sitting with folded 
hanas, refusing to take an intelligent or effective 
part in the effort to abolish international disorder. 
It means indefinite postponement of the ‘Peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” 
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N 1738 several hundred French Catholics 
lived together on the banks of the Wabash 
River in a corporate agrarian community, 

with a central village, common pastures, and un- 
fenced fields; the settlement was called Vincennes. 
Two hundred years later, from September 25-28, 
Vincennes, Indiana—now thoroughly Anglicized 
and completely changed by the years—was the 
convention city of a risirg agrarian movement, 
the Na:ional Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
The conference was recently called by a distin- 
guished philosopher, “the most vital movement 
in America today”; and its sixteenth annual con- 
vention, which was held under the patronage of 
the Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop of 
Indianapolis, gave evidence of the lively and pro- 
gressive spirit which motivates the members. 

‘Dedicated to the achievement of economic, 

social and spiritual security for rural America’’ 
is the slogan of the conference. It is first of all a 
Catholic rural life movement, and that means that 
plans for the religious welfare and spiritual de- 
velopment of the farmer take precedence over 
proposals for his economic betterment. “The con- 
ference has trained its eye especially upon the 
development and strengthening of religious life 
on the farm. This is its chief objective,” declared 
the Most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop 
of Fargo, in the opening address of the conven- 
tion. And the presence of two archbishops, twelve 
bishops, three Benedictine abbots, hundreds of 
priests and nuns, as well as thousands of the laity, 
is part of the proof that the Church is serious in 
its determination to do something for the farmer. 
More telling evidence, however, comes from a 
survey of some of the keynote principles, of the 
problems discussed, the plans proposed, and from 
an appreciation of the zeal and convictions of the 
delegates, a spirit impossible to express in writing 
but most assuredly there. 


The land as the natural place for family life 
was the principle most often expressed at the con- 
vention. It is on the farm that the family thrives, 
that solidarity comes naturally, that children 
learn sound habits and develop normally. The 
temptations for artificially restricting the size of 
the family are fewer, and divorce is infrequent; 
last year the number of divorces in Chicago as 
compared to several rural counties surrounding 
that city was, in proportion to population, as eight 
to one. United States census figures show that 
the number of births in cities over 100,000 lacks 
more than 20 percent of maintaining a stationary 
population in those cities, while in strictly rural 
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areas there is a 50 percent surplus. “These facts 


do not just happen but result naturally and neces. 
sarily from a contrast of urban with rural life” 
explained the Most Reverend Charles D. White 
Bishop of Spokane. ‘The National Catholic 
Rural Life Confererce has a work, namely, to 
inculcate the true philosophy of life so as to cause 
the rising generation .. . to realize the intrinsic 


excellence of rural life.’’ 

For the first time at the national convention, 
Youth Section was included in the program. Up 
to a few years ago rural youth was immune from 
most of the harmful influences which have too 
often corrupted urban children. But now, com: 
munists and other materialistic groups realize | 
that the America of tomorrow will come largely 
from the rural youth of today (since the cities 


fall far short of reproducing their populations); 
and every means, including the press, radio and | 
movies, is being used to corrupt rural youth. The | 
Reverend William T. Mulloy of Fargo discussed | 
over the National Farm and Home hour of the / 
National Broadcasting System the conference 
program for protecting youth. Religion and the ; 
home, he said, are the two keystones of the; 
policy; establishing religious vacation schools for 
all rural children, in cooperation with the Con 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, has been one of 
the major accomplishments of the conference. 
Catholic Boy Scouts, the junior Red Cross organi 
zation, 4-H clubs are all being sponsored. 
The sessions on rural youth led naturally into 
the discussion of one of the most pressing prob 
lems, the discrimination of rural education agains 
rural life. It is an indisputable fact that ruril 
teachers, usually city trained, have taken it for 
granted that their pupils were to be aimed for: 
life in industry; and the rural curriculum, likewis 
has been planned to fit students for city life 
Achievement in the city has been preached as! 
standard of success. And the delegates to tit 
convention weit on record for demanding a rurt 
curriculum for rural education, with teachers wi 
have a knowledge and appreciation of farm life 
The day should come when farm accounting W 
be taught as well as junior business training, whe 
scientific agronomy and craft work can be chost 
in place of (industrial) chemistry and _ physi 
Sharp criticism of the general anti-rural # 
proach of Catholic colleges was voiced by Pre 
fessor Willis D. Nutting of Notre Dame Ut 
versity. Professor Nutting, with pride, styles hit 
self a dirt farmer and was forced to leave the 
vention early, not to return to his classes at 
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university, but to care for his livestock! Speaking 
on agriculture as a career for the Catholic col- 
lege graduate, he lamented the fact that practic- 
ally no graduates choose farming as a career. The 
general atmosphere of the college campus with 
its multi-student activities and its too convenient 
and too luxurious dormitory facilities, creates a 
distaste for the simplicity and frugality of farm 
life. More objectionable is the attitude which 
pervades the classroom. Even the classical de- 
partments are at fault, for they foster an idea of 
culture which requires leisure, makes for softness, 
aspires for physical comforts, and has a horror of 
dirt and manual labor. Further, it is a culture of 
passivity instead of activity, for appreciation 
rather than creation, for looking on and enjoying 
instead of doing. No one will return to the farm 
who has absorbed such a concept of values. 


By taking Professor Nutting’s statements, one 
comes logically to the astounding conclusion that, 
in so far as they are sending no graduates to the 
land, Catholic colleges are harming the Church 
in America; for the virility of the family and the 
Church comes from those on the soil. If rural life 
were strongly encouraged by Catholic colleges, 
hope might be instilled in thousands of college 
students who dread the day of graduation because 
it means either the beginning of forced idleness or 
the binding of themselves into the slavery of the 
totalitarian industrial system. 


lve as an example of what sane rural 
education can do was the exhibit of the As- 
sumption High School, Granger, Iowa. Three 
students were present at the convention and, under 
the guidance of their assistant pastor, Reverend 
John J. Gorman, gave demonstrations of the 
many crafts which can be developed in the home. 
Before the eyes of the delegates, two girls took 
wool, carded it, spun it on a spinning wheel, which 
had been built by the boys, and wove the yarn 
on a hand loom (likewise home-built) into a 
beautiful rug with an intricate design. Specimens 
of needlepoint, crocheting, of woven rugs and 
shawls, were exhibited—all the work being done 
without need for cash expenditures. <A striking 
exhibit was also arranged to drive home the point 
that the salvation of the farmer lies in a return 
to the idea of making his own living. With flour 
which is ground in the home (a mechanical hand 
grinder may be purchased for less than $3) a loaf 
of bread can be made from twelve ounces of 
wheat. But it takes seven and one-half pounds 
of wheat (if it is selling at $.75 a bushel) to buy 
a ten-cent loaf of bread at a grocery store! And 
that is to say nothing of the superiority of the 
taste and the increase of food value of whole 
wheat bread as compared with the pasty bread 
made from white flour which, as Ralph Borsodi 
says, the weevils scorn. 
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Most controversial of subjects discussed at the 
convention was the cooperative movement and 
consumers co-ops in particular. A majority were 
agreed that under certain circumstances co-ops 
are necessary to obtain justice for the farmer; 
examples of satisfactory cooperatives, many of 
them organized by priests, were cited. But 
since there was determined opposition by some 
to the recommendation of cooperatives as the 
number one technique for securing the farmer’s 
economic betterment, no final or absolute en- 
dorsement of the cooperative movement was 
made. A special cooperative section will continue 
to analyze the essential substance of the move- 
ment and observe current developments. 


A number of other important problems were 
considered. The Reverend Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., director of the Rural Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, analyzed 
the tax problem. Technical addresses on home- 
steading, rural credit, public welfare work in 
rural communities, rural medical needs, on rec- 
reation and leisure for the farmer, were given. 
Also included in the program was a Home Mis- 
sionary Section and suggestions for the spread 
of St. Vincent de Paul Societies and the Catholic 
Charities to rural areas. 

‘Migrants on the march” was a_ problem 
brought to the attention of the conference by the 
Reverend Patrick T. Quinlan, Hartford diocesan 
director of rural life. There are an estimated 
2,000,000 seasonal workers in the United States; 
they are largely a nomadic group, often unem- 
ployed, and always without opportunity for 
school and religious education. Largely of foreign 
origin, these workers are go percent Catholic; 
but because no way has been devised to care for 
their spiritual needs, large numbers are being lost 
to the Faith. Father Quinlan, after pointing out 
the progress made in Connecticut in solving the 
migrant problem, asked the conference to extend 
the work throughout the nation. 

Interesting, too, was a description by Sister 
Margaret Guest, Superior, of the work being 
done in rural areas by the Sisters of Service. This 
recently founded Canadian sisterhood retains all 
that is essential to a religious community but has 
eliminated all accidental characteristics which 
would hinder its work. Their garb is a conserva- 
tive grey uniform, without a coif, and they can 
travel and work alone. They have brought relig- 
ious education into sparsely settled regions of rural 
Canada, and in the coming year will extend their 
work to the United States, in the diocese of Fargo. 

The concluding address of the convention was 
delivered by the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, who ‘seventeen 
years ago was instrumental in founding the con- 
ference. At the same gathering it was announced 
that all the officers had been reelected for the 
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coming year: the group includes Monsignor Luigi 
Ligutti, Granger, Iowa, president of the confer- 
ence, and Reverend James A. Byrnes, St. Paul, 
executive secretary. It is noteworthy that the 
convention ended with an old-fashioned picnic— 
perhaps the first time since side-burns were in 
fashion that a serious-minded convention has con- 
cluded ceremonies in a normal way instead of 
with a stiff-front banquet. 


LL IN ALL, the convention abounded in fine 
‘peakers, many of whom issued challenges 
to the Church and the conference to meet the 
problems they brought forward. But all conven- 
tions abound in good speeches, and challenges are 
always flung. Not the convention itself, but the 
effect of it, is what counts. What may be ex- 
pected of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference? Is it truly ‘‘the most vital movement”? 
What action is being inaugurated? 

Bishop Muench asked and answered similar 
questions at one of the general assemblies. Among 
practical things being done by the conference, he 
said, are: the conduction of diocesan schools for 
training rural teachers; the assisting in the effort 
to provide every ru; i youth with opportunity for 
religious education; the formation of study clubs 
and credit unions; the establishment of a “library 
loan service,” a selected group of books on rural 
topics being sent free to any group of priests who 
agree to study the rural problems; the sponsoring 
of a national rural life essay contest for school 
children; and the publication of a quarterly de- 
voted to the interests of rural America, the 
Catholic Rural Life Bulletin, “But the most prac- 
tical thing in the world,’ Bishop Muench stated, 
“is an idea. It is the only weapon of the Church 
today. And if anyone should believe in the power 
of an idea, it is a Catholic.” 

The same thought was expressed by Monsignor 
Ligutti, dynamic president of the conference: 
“We are asked for a program of action—lI say, 
go out and do it yourselves. We can give you a 
philosophy, an example or two, but the action 
must come from you.” He referred to the regen- 
eration of Nova Scotia as evidence of vigorous 
Catholic Action, springing from the leadership of 
two men and the self-education of their people, 
determined to do for themselves. 


That, then, is the value of the convention— 
ideas; a philosophy; an example or two; an increas- 
ingly larger number of priests, especially among 
the younger clergy, stimulated to teach and lead; 
and a strengthening of their conviction that the 
virility of the Church in America, as well as the 
salvation of our democratic form of government, 
lies in a stable, deep-rooted rural life for the 
majority of the citizens. The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference can bring aid and hope to 
a bewildered and unorganized farm population. 
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BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


. menacingly over the people of that land. 


HE ANTI-CATHOLIC Nazi riots in Vienna ap 

trifling affairs—so far—when compared with th 
really business-like outbursts provoked by hatred of the 
Church in Spain. The slight wounding of the Carding 
Archbishop, and the more serious yet not fatal injuries 
inflicted upon a priest thrown out of a window, together 
with the destruction or the looting of a considerable 
amount of ecclesiastical property, certainly shrinks into 
comparative insignificance when put beside the ten to 
twelve thousand bishops and priests who were slaughtered 
and the enormous destruction of churches and schools and 
treasures of sacred art in Spain. And the riots wer 
quelled, or at least controlled, by the higher Nazi authori. 
ties, before they could develop into the monstrous horrors 
witnessed in Spain. 

Nevertheless, the spirit which roused and moved 
the Nazi mobs in Vienna was the same spirit that inspired 
and guided the rioters in Spain. It was the same spirit 
whose workings in the souls of its devotees or victims 
were marked with the blood of priests and nuns and la. 
folk in Mexico not long ago, and which still broods 
It is the same 
spirit that controls the policy of the rulers of Russia, 
increasing or slackening the intensity of its relentles 
efforts to crush the Church according to its own judg- 
ments as to the timeliness of violence or of specious 
tolerance, and even, as at present, seeking the temporary 
cooperation of its destined victims for immediately neces 
sary measures of opposition against forces which it dreads 
only secondarily to its ultimate enemy, the Catholic 
Church—the forces of rival totalitarian régimes. It is 
the same spirit of hatred of the Church which has mani 
fested itself ever since the Church was founded, and 
which in two thousand years has assumed almost as many 
forms as could Proteus, the god of changeability. It was 
only and now also only can be constant in its purpose 
of destruction. 

Today that spirit has assumed perhaps the most for 
midable, and certainly the most readily recognizable, 
character of all its myriad manifestations. For the first 
time in the history of mankind—so far as records run— 
mighty nations, and masses of humanity greater than any 
single nation or race can ever be when merely heli 
together by natural national forces or racial emotions 
such as international Communism, headed by Russia, and 
organized by Russia’s world apostolate, have appeared 
which are organized upon a foundation of atheism: upon 
the denial and repudiation of God. But they who at 
the creators and leaders of this new world-movement 0 
the Spirit of Denial have well learned the great lesson 
which all the pages of human history reveals—namely, 
the fact that men must worship and serve something 
some spirit other than and believed to be superior 
themselves as individuals. A few men and women, hett 
and there, may delude themselves for greater or lest 
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periods of time into thinking or, rather, feeling, that they 
are not only self-determined but also self-sufficient. The 
truth is that, as mad people always do, they worship— 
or try to worship—themselves. They gain few and scat- 
tered followers; and write and study philosophical sys- 
tems which are the seed-plots of fantastic and utterly 
sterile social experiments, or which, when aided by the 
sorceries of artistic genitis, may and do foment the lesser 
sort of war and revolution. But not until our own fateful 
time has disobedience to God and the concurrent worship 
of some false god or other—the Utopian Mass-Man of 
Communism, the Racial idolatry of the Nazis, the Im- 
perial State of Fascism—been organized on a world-wide 
scale, differing in some respects, but all united by their 
hatred of the Church of Christ and attempting all to- 
gether to at last and finally destroy it. 


For Catholics in this country—where as yet the spirit 
which hates them and must hate them, for in that hatred 
only does that spirit live, is as yet amorphous, yet never- 
theless present among us, seeking its instruments, making 
ready for the organizing of its as yet scattered and un- 
certain servants and allies—the riots in Vienna are per- 
haps more significant than the slaughter of the clergy in 
Spain. That latter onslaught, brutal and direct and 
horrible as it was, and deadly in its import of what would 
follow upon the triumph of the forces which inspired or 
tolerated it, is less of a menace to the Church than would 
be the continued growth of the Nazi idolatry and its 
satellite, the Fascist state fanaticism. American Catholics 
who have been inclined to minimize the danger of the 
Nazi form of atheism, because the Nazi power fought 
against the Communist power, must recognize now, if 
they still retain their Catholic perceptiveness, after read- 
ing the encyclical letter of the German hierarchy, and 
considering the terrible meaning of the outburst in Vienna, 
that the power now triumphant in the rapidly expanding 
Greater Germany is the world-ally of Russian Com- 
munism, not its foe, so far as the supreme value of man’s 
life and man’s culture and civilization on this earth is 
concerned, namely, in the organized world-war of mass 
atheism against the religion of Christ —and, indeed, 
against all forms of the religion of God, Protestant and 
Jewish, as well as Catholic; but centering its attacks upon 
the Catholic Church because no war can ever be won 
without the capture or the wiping out of the main army 
in the field. If that can be accomplished, the lesser, allied 
or independent foes of the aggressive force must inevitably 
fall or surrender. 


We know, of course—for if we do not know, or if we 
doubt or deny that knowledge, we cannot claim to be 
Catholic Christians—that the enemy cannot succeed. But 
we should also completely, practically, recognize that the 
war is on. To the general staff of our Captain, the 
Bishops of the Church, we of the laity must now turn, 
as always in the past—as in all the twenty centuries of 
that never-ending, never-to-be-ended strife of the Cross 
against the Sword, of the Church against the World and 
the Prince of the World, that Spirit that still says as in the 
very beginning it said: “I will not serve.” But we must be 
the servants of the servants of God. 
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Communications 


DYNAMITE IN ALABAMA 


New York, N. Y. 
O the Editors: This letter is the reaction to articles 
by Bishop Lucey and Harry Sylvester appearing in 
recent issues of THE COMMONWEAL. 

It is intensely stimulating to read the writings of men 
who seem to have sufficient consistency to realize that 
religion is not only a matter of the pulpit but of the day’s 
work as well. 

Particularly was I impressed by the report of Mr. Syl- 
vester. For it conveyed news that some of our clerics 
are commencing to realize that economics and sociology 
are but religion in practise. And it is about time. For 
had not many of them seemed to have forgotten that 
Christ fed the multitude before sermonizing them, the 
Church would be in a much better sociological position. 


The great weakness of the Catholic membership is its 
weak economic position and that must be rectified before 
Catholic principles can be successfully applied to economic 
practise. Economic strength is the result of economic 
control not only of service resources but of productive 
resources as well. Too many Catholics are concentrated 
in the cities where economics deal primarily with services 
and not with the goods which are the subject~af those 
services. The result is that in times of stress, as service 
economics is the first to depreciate, those subject to it are 
the first to suffer. 


Catholics must be put on the farms in communities 
where their economic morality can assert itself, and as 
we are now in a period of fundamental readjustment the 
time seems ripe for the inception of such a movement. 


This thought first came to me during the reorganiza- 
tion of a cattle and grain ranch which I was called on to 
engineer. In the process of this reorganization I was 
able to provide for the economic emancipacion of about 
thirty families by enabling them to operate the ranch on 
a share ownership basis, the results of their efforts paying 
off a mortgage which the prior owner had taken. 


Now, if the metropolitan Catholic communities would 
subscribe to bond issues designed to finance similar proj- 
ects, in the course of ten years those bond issues could be 
discharged and 1,000,000 Catholics made masters of their 
economic destinies. You would by such a movement re- 
duce the necessity for Catholic charity to almost nothing, 
and give a vitality to national Catholicism which in an 
economic way it does not now possess. 

Give me as a graduate in management engineering and 
accounting of one of our best universities, and a post- 
graduate of one of our agricultural colleges, the resources 
or support that will enable me to start such a movement, 
and in twenty years I’ll have 20,000 Catholic families 
established in agricultural communities, enjoying an eco- 
nomic comfort and self-dependence which as members of 
a metropolitan service economy they could never hope 
to attain. 


JosepH DECHMANN. 
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Boston, Mass. 
O the Editors: Have just read the article, “Dyna- 
mite in Alabama,” in the September 30 issue of 
‘THE COMMONWEAL, and I think it is fine. Now for the 
blast—just a wee one. Quote, “Going therefore, teach ye 
all nations.” Am I orthodox in saying the words should 
be, “Go ye therefore”? It sounded so funny my pen could 

not resist getting busy. Don’t thank me. 
JosEPH Donavan. 


STALINISM AND SOVIET ARCHITECTURE 


West Baden Springs, Ind. 
O the Editors: It seems to be a common character- 
istic of the Soviet régime that it should affirm one 
thing and then proceed to do the opposite. Mr. Kurt 
London brings this out very well tn his article, “Stalinism 
and Soviet Architecture,” when he refers to Lenin’s state- 
ment “that the Soviet workmen should choose and adopt 
for the development of their culture the most beautiful 
and best things which human nature had created over 
the centuries.” 

The rest of the article shows clearly how far the 
present Stalinistic imaginings of the Soviet architects 
have aberrated from Lenin’s wish in this matter. The 
article is also another instance of the confused line of 
thought which pervades almost every one of the arts as 
practised in Russia today. The author rightly concludes, 
“Tt proves clearly how far the Soviet citizen is from a 
coordinated and well-regulated life.” 

From Mr. London’s description of the new Moscow 
Hotel and from his remarks in general about present-day 
architecture in Russia, one wonders if the Soviets know 
what beauty is! Surely they must have some inkling that 
“that is beautiful which pleases the eye” or maybe for 
them that only is beautiful which displeases the eye. The 
latter would seem to be the case, for there is more to dis- 
please the eye than to delight it, more room for censure 
than for praise, and less and less inspiration with more 
and more confusion of thought. 

Isn’t there a remedy for such day-time owls with a 
hankering for darkness and disorder, such mole-architects 
blind to the illuminating beauties all round them? Cer- 
tainly there is! 

Let them build solidly within themselves a_ belief 
not in Stalin but in God; let them start out with the 
thought that God is the All-Beautiful and creatures are 
beautiful in so far as they participate and manitest His 
Beauty. Let them set to work and fashion beautiful 
architectural works which would be imitations of those 
the Divine Architect would create if He were in their 
place. The Divine Architect can only create beautiful 
things, good things—let the architects of Russia return 
to God if they wish to produce beautiful things, good 
things, works of art. Surely then there will be no lack 
of inspiration, nor ugly creations, products of minds 
poisoned against the Source of all beauty, but more 
and more clarity of vision productive of works of archi- 
tectural beauty. 

Rev. Vincent J. Cotrmorsg, S.J. 


THE POLL-TAX 
New York, N. Y, 

O the Editors: The President has recently been 

quoted as advocating the repeal of the laws, which, 
in some states, require the payment of a poll-tax as q 
prerequisite for exercising the right of franchise. This 
statement brought forth from Virginia’s senior Senator a 
characteristic retort that anyone who proposed such a 
thing had a very superficial knowledge of the reason for 
it, or why it is retained. Perhaps, without assuming to 
knovy what was in Senator Glass’s mind, we can find 
some things in its favor. 

The qualifications of voters in the several states have 
always been a matter for them to determine. It is nota 
right of the federal government. Two Amendments to 
our Constitution are a curtailment of that right. The 
first, the Fourteenth Amendment, though adopted with- 
out the consent of the states most concerned, denies to 
any state the right to use “race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude” as a bar, and the second, the Woman's 
Suffrage Amendment, refuses them the right to make sex 
a qualification. With these two exceptions the matter still 
rests with the individual states. 

Each state, moreover, disfranchises certain classes, eg, 
the insane, the imbecile, convicted criminals, etc. Many 
states once had a property qualification, and some, as New 
Jersey, still disqualify “paupers.” 

Most of the Southern states require the payment of a 
poll-tax in order that one may vote. This is supposed, in 


‘the North, to be aimed at keeping out the Negro vote. 


No one denies that it does so to some extent, but it’s no 
mere negrophobia. We from the South do feel that Negro 
domination politically would not make for a pleasant 
place for either race to live in, especially when we recall 
how it worked out when Negroes did vote indiscrimi- 
nately (as in “carpet-bagger” days). Their votes were 
frankly bought up for a few cents by corrupt politicians, 
The Negro himself was generally illiterate and knew 
nothing of what he was voting for or about. 


The poll-tax provision does eliminate to a considerable 
extent, the ignorant voter. It also does several other 
things. In the first place, it helps the state’s revenues, and 
so helps pay for the holding of elections. They do cost 
money, you know! In the next instance, it means that 
one who would vote on how the state’s income should be 
spent, at least had enough interest in it to contribute 
something directly himself, and thirdly, it prevents the 
“colonizing” of transients in districts where some poli- 
tician decides these “floaters” would do him the 
most good. 

For these reasons we hold the law is a good one. 
It does, we are convinced, tend toward a better qualified 
electorate, and that is certainly needed in these times 
when sober judgment and sound sense are needed # 
never before. 

Virginia feels that in her poll-tax law she is once again 
making a valuable contribution to the general welfare of 
a country which she did so much to found. 

FLoyp KEELER. 
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The CIO-AFL debate took a somewhat comic turn 
when Mr. Lewis offered to resign his union position if 
Mr. Green did likewise. This resulted in no serious dis- 
cussion, the AFL convention turning rather to considera- 
tion of the New Deal, a general attack being blocked by 
majority sentiment on the floor. 


The Plight of the Railroads 


HE Association of American Railroads reports 


that: 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended October 1 
totaled 697,938 cars. .. . This was a decrease of 145,923 


cars below the corresponding week in 1937 and a decrease of 
252,725 cars or 26.6 percent below the same week in 1930. 

This is symptomatic of the continued decline in the 
main source of railroad revenue. Passenger revenue was 
hardly in better case. According to Time: 

By last week reports for August (first full month since 
the 25 percent boost took effect) made it plain that thus far 
the rate increase has h..ped the railroads as much as a rainy 
climate helps rheumatism. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
passenger revenues fell 14 percent below August, 1937, the 
New York Central’s 17 percent, the Baltimore and Ohio's 
19.5 percent, the New York, New Haven and Hartford’s 
3 percent. All told, August was the railroads’ worst month 
for passenger revenues this year. 

Business Week tells how bus rates have just been raised 
correspondingly after the companies had taken considerable 
extra patronage from competing railroad lines: 

All in ali, bus rates have been upped from 15 percent to 
25 percent as compared with the 25 percent boost in coach 
rates. . . . Bus companies say they need more revenue to 
offset increased costs incidental to higher wages, greater 
depreciation costs on new-type equipment and fatter interest 
costs on money borrowed to pay for new equipment... . 
The one concrete result from the coach fare boost seems 
to be that August bus travel went up. Rail men admit as 
much. What the railroads are now waiting to see is what 
happens as bus fares rise and the spread narrows to approxi- 
mately what it was before the July 25 railroad fare 
increases. 


Rail executives have been appearing before President 
Roosevelt’s fact-finding board in Washington to plead 
for a 1§ percent reduction in wages as the only means of 
keeping their enterprises operating. Many of them said 
approximately the same thing—that it was more impor- 
tant for the workers to have jobs at all than to hold out 
for a ruinously high wage rate, that the roads were now 
paying the highest wages in history and at a time when 
the companies were showing terrific deficits. According 
to M. W. Clement, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for instance: 


The problem with which the railroads are faced today is 
to reduce cost of transportation to the consumer, that the 
growth of rail transportation may resume. Labor is about 
60 percent of the whole cost and the cost of transportation 
governs competition. . . . Taking it all in all, job for job, 
wherever railroad labor works, it works under the best 
conditions and pay of 'zbor throughout the country and the 
jobs are sought after. 


F. E. Williamson of the New York Central testified 
that gross operating revenues of $187,000,000 in the first 
eight months of this year had provided only $3,387,000 
for the payment of fixed charges. He said that the direct 
obligations of $1,028,000,000 on which the railroad is 


obligated to pay a return is $875,000,000 less than the 
value set on carrier property alone by the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission—not including non-carrier investments 
such as the real estate in the Grand Central Terminal are, 
in New York. 


With such a property as the New York Central just barely 
earning operating expenses and taxes, with practically 
nothing to apply toward fixed charges and nothing what. 
ever for a return on capital stock, it is idle to talk abou 
excessive capitalization. 


The folowing week the President’s board was to hear 
the counter testimony of the railroad employees. Acord- 
ing to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Charles M. Hay, 
representative of 18 standard labor organizations, had 
prepared this version of the situation: 


Witnesses for the unions .. . will attempt to show first 
that the present plight of the railroads is due to their own 
sins of management and finance for which the workers 
were in no manner responsible, and secondly that while 
1,000,000 men now are doing the work done by more 
than 2,000,000 men in 1920, the average pay per hour has 
increased only 1 cent during the 18-year period, the current 
figure being 72.1 cents. 


According to the New York Times, L. E. Keller, re. 
search director of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 


Way Employees, testified that: 

Railway employees during the past eighteen years have 
been receiving less and less in wages for producing more 
and more in transportation service. Tons c! freight hauled 
per employee have increased 87 percent; total wages re 
ceived by railway workers have dropped 46 percent. ... 
With longer, heavier trains we have made railroading so 
efficient that a passenger is safer today in a railroad 
passenger car than he is in his own home. Yet railway 
operating expenses have decreased 46.5 percent, much more 
than the decline in railway operating revenues. The roads 
have been granted increases by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Still the railroads will not put away their 
crutch and tin cup. 


The New Republic says of the workers’ annual wage: 
The workers’ figure, $1,115, is taken from the record of 
the Railroad Retirement Board and is based on actual 
wages paid out to actual workers. Moreover, the Retire- 
ment Board’s figures show that in 1937, 50 percent of all 
railroad workers, or approximately 860,000 individuals, re- 
ceived less than $1,000—or less than the amount most 
authorities believe is a subsistence wage. Thirty-five and 
three-tenths percent received less than $500. 

The Nation makes a plea for the government to take 
the situation in hand; the appeal is too vague to suggest a 
way out, but it does not seem to imply government owner- 
ship imediately : 

Now hopes are pinned on wage reductions. Although this 
might bring temporary salvation to some roads bordering 
on bankruptcy, it would leave the major problem untouched, 
while by effecting an important breach in the wage structure 
it might prove a serious obstacle to general recovery. It 
seems to us that no real contribution to the problem of reor- 
ganization can be expected from the carriers themselves. 
Hence the sooner the administration decides to grasp the 
nettle and put forward a comprehensive program of its owt 
the better. 

So many factors in the situation are in dispute that the 
facts in the case must first be established. On one hotly 
disputed point, the subsidy question, the New York Tima 
reports that by the end of the year a comprehensive official 
report is expected. Government handouts to railroads, 
aviation, motor carriers and canals will be included. 
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The Stage Screen 


The Fabulous Invalid 

3 a FABULOUS INVALID” is the saga of a 

New York theatre. It takes it from the time 
“The Alexandria” sprung fall panoplied from the head 
and heart of its owner in the Manhattan of the nineties, 
through its days of triumph, its decline into a movie house, 
from there into a burlesque theatre, from there to com- 
plete darkness, and finally when all hope seems lost to its 
being taken by a young group of theatre enthusiasts, with 
the suggestion that “The Alexandria” will become per- 
haps “The Mercury.” It is a veritable cavalcade of the 
New York theatre of the last forty years, tender, nostalgic, 
sentimental. It could only have been conceived by two 
enthusiasts such as Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman, 
who in their childhood passed a night-in some magic wood 
peopled by the ghosts of dead actors and who have ever 
since been a little fey. It could only have been conceived 
by them, and it can only be enjoyed to its fullness by 
audiences whose love of the theatre matches theirs. But 
such audiences exist, and the laughter and even the tears 
of those which have already seen it attest this fact. Their 
hearts and applause went out to the manager, to the flash- 
backs of bits of Broadway successes of the past and per- 
haps even to the ghosts of the two stars and the stage 
doorkeeper who wander through the action and who 
know that once the theatre dies they will have to go to 
heaven, and not continue to assist at an endless succession 
of first nights. It is a pity these ghosts did not have more 
inspired and poetic words to utter and that their wander- 
ings in and out were not a little less mechanical. They 
required the Barrie touch, and that is not the touch of 
either Mr. Kaufman nor Mr. Hart. But at least they 
served the purpose of pointing the moral of the play: 
that the theatre lives and triumphs through a series of 
death throes, and that neither the automobile, the stage 
hands, the movies nor the radio can kill it, as long as 
youth bears its banner in its heart. 


Into this cavalcade Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart under 
the egis of Sam H. Harris have thrown a magnificent 
enthusiasm. The settings of Donald Oenslager, the 
costumes of John Hambleton, Mr. Kaufman’s superb 
staging and mastery of crowd movement, the beauty of 
Doris Dalton as the actress who dies on the opening night, 
the sincerity and authority of the acting of Richard 
Gordon as the manager, Jack Norworth’s ghostly stage- 
doorkeeper, Ernest Lawford’s Bill Shakespeare, and 
many of the impersonations in the flashbacks, notably 
those of Noel Coward, George M. Cohan, Ernest Truex 
and Alfred Lunt, go to make up a fascinating evening. 
Perhaps the most amusing and veritable spot in the play 
is the burlesque show, but the last scene is by all odds 
the most poignant and imaginative. Indeed it is a pity 
that the spirit and restraint, in short the taste, which 
informed the arrival of that group of young players should 
not have been present in the words and actions of the 
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ghosts. Those young people, and the things their leader 
uttered, sent us away with a lump in our throats but a 
cheer in our hearts. That is the theatre as it ought to be, 
and paradoxical as it is, that is the theatre which, ever 
too little present, is yet the one which never dies. Yes, 
“The Fabulous Invalid” is, despite its ghostly short- 
comings, an experience in the theatre, and there are too 
few such nowadays. It is gallant in spirit, it is superbly 
executed. All those who love the theatre as theatre will 
delight in it, and the last scene will hearten those who 
love it also as an art. (At the Broadhurst Theatre.) 
GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Girls and Girls and Some Boys 
6é HE SISTERS,” based on Myron Brinig’s novel, 

shows in a jerky episodic manner the major events 
in the lives of three women between that night of Roose- 
velt’s reelection and the Presidential Ball that rang in Taft 
four years later. In Silver Bow, Montana, Bette Davis, 
more beautiful than any Gibson girl of the period, elopes 
with Errol Flynn, a San Francisco reporter who wants to 
write a novel, but who is a failure and loses job after job 
as he resorts to drinking. Pretty Anita Louise marries for 
money and a cold life of gaiety that includes London and 
New York; while Jane Bryan, the third sister, is happy to 
settle down with her Babbitt husband, Dick Foran. Due 
to its lack of unity and due to Hollywood’s star system, 
“The Sisters” is not as well knit and well balanced as 
“Four Daughters.” Bette Davis’s face, figure, and acting, 
with her “exciting serenity” and unselfish devotion to her 
husband, make this her picture. Her excellent perform- 
ance proves again that she is a first-rate actress even when 
she is not a slut or a moll or a Jezebel. This is also 
director Anatole Litvak’s picture for its faithful adher- 
ence to the period, its stuffiness of clothes and furnishings, 
and for its exciting big scenes—the ball, the prize-fight 
and the San Francisco earthquake. However, its two 
greatest faults must be blamed on him: Errol Flynn’s un- 
convincing performance as a deteriorated drunkard and the 
very weak, obviously changed-at-the-last-minute ending. 


Deanna Durbin has reached “That Certain Age” when 
a girl wants to lengthen her dresses and put up her hair, 
and when she is liable to get a crush on the first handsome 
grown man who comes into her life. In this case her 
man is Melvyn Douglas, a correspondent resting on her 
father’s estate after too much work. It is easy to believe 
the publicity notes on this picture that many worried 
mothers wrote to Universal Studios to warn them to be 
careful what they let Deanna do in the films. Her in- 
fluence on thousands of young girls is too great to allow 
this star to make any misstep. Mothers need have no fear. 
Due to Deanna’s genuine charm and the sane handling 
of the story, America’s daughters wil! not be led astray. 
John Halliday and Irene Rich are sympathetic as the 
girl’s parents; while Melvyn Douglas is most under- 
standing of rather pathetic young love. Pretty Deanna 
is her sweet self as she models clothes that the best-dressed 
girls will be wearing this fall and as she beautifully sings 
songs ranging from “Be a Good Scout” to Juliet’s waltz. 

PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Day 
Anne of Cleves on Henry VIII 


Charles Laughton and I, by Eisa Lanchester. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50. 

HEN the young wife of a movie star who is him- 

self barely forty years old presents the public with 
a full-length biography of her husband (incorporating 
her own autobiography), one is inclined, perhaps a little 
uncharitably, to suspect a publicity stunt. There is cer- 
tainly something of the publicity stunt in Elsa Lanchester’s 
book. And yet it has sufficient charm of style and interest 
of matter to make it the sort of bid for public attention 
which one can easily forgive. Then, also, there is little 
doubt but that Charles Laughton is the finest actor 
England has produced ir our generation, both in serious 
and in comic parts, on t. stage and on the screen. 

The hero himself, in his introduction, well describes 
the peculiar quality of his wife’s style. “Reading this 
book has given me quite a turn. We have been married 
for the last nine years, and in life as in her style of writing 
Elsa is a sweet, unsophisticated and even naive person; 
but suddenly through an apparently chance but invariably 
very carefully worked-out remark which has probably 
taken weeks of thought, you feel somewhat as if you had 
been kicked by the hind leg of a giraffe.” 

The following paragraph gives a very good specimen 
of this giraffe-kick style. ‘To be born with creative ambi- 
tion is supposed to be an advantage in life, but as far as 
I can see a vocation is a two-faced beast. The film-acting 
bug especially has a Circe-like quality. It is as deceptive 
an occupation as the appeal of, say, nursing to some young 
girls. One thinks of a nurse as something in white or 
pale mauve with a cool hand on a hot brew. Whereas 
from the nurse’s point of view it’s all scrubbing and 
enemas. One thinks of a film star as a kind of gaily 
colored bird forever giving itself a final preening under 
bright lights. Whereas it’s all hard work, aspirins and 
usually purgatives.” 

In such terms of dry yet kindly wit Elsa Lanchester 
describes her husband’s youth, his education at Stony- 
hurst, his early attempt at entering the family hotel busi- 
ness, his absorbing concern with amateur theatricals, his 
final entrance upon the stage with the consequent success 
in cinema. Naturally her own recollections are somewhat 
more vivid ; after all she knows of his youth only by hear- 
say. Her life on Clapham Common, her winning of a 
“fellowship” in Isadora Duncan’s School of Dancing in 
Paris, which was terminated by the war, her juvenile 
enthusiasm for ‘classical dancing”; then the “Children’s 
Theatre,” which she organized as a method of supplying 
recreation but which was stopped on the ground that it 
was exploiting minors, and the “Cave of Harmony,” a sort 
of night-club tea-room which gave the author her first 
experience with acting. 

It is the earlier part of the book which has the greatest 
charm; once the hero and heroine are married and careers 
begin for them both, one feels that a certain gay freedom 
has gone; one feels that the author no longer dares to be 
critical for fear of making enemies. And yet there is 
much even here that is charming—her disquisitions on 
make-up, on her cats in Hollywood, which were attacked 
by birds, her account of a visit to Paris with Charles as a 
guest actor in the Comédie Francaise. And at least Elsa 
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Lanchester’s book makes very clear one thing which it js 
perhaps a little wicked to point out-——why she, herself 
was capable of so fine an interpretation of the part of 
Anne of Cleves in her husband’s “Henry VIII.” 
HARRY LORIN BINSSp, 


BIOGRAPHY 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, a Biography, by Hermann 
Hagedorn. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00, 


ACK in the eighties the sages of Gardiner, Maine 
looked rather dubiously upon the future of ‘Win’ 
Robinson. By every New England standard he was just 
another failure; a dreamer of idle dreams and a dangerous 
experimenter with the established poetical credos of the 
day. Few understood the young man with the ascetical 
face and the penetrating, dark eyes that always seemed to 
look so sad; still fewer could understand his interest jp 
the commonplace things of human existence and his desire 
to portray the lives of clerks and butchers. And yet, they 
had to admit that there was a haunting quality about his 
verse; a line, here and there which, somehow, made it 
easier to comprehend the starkly tragic. What these same 
sages did not know was the fact that the young poet was 
in rebellion against the cant and smugness which the 
respectable circles in Gardiner cherished so highly. His 
own personal tragedies and the knowledge that he did 
not fit into the Gardiner scheme of things served to 
intensify his inherent humanitarianism. ‘The tragic 
comedians whom he placed in his fictional Tillbury Town 
all went threugh life with the brand of noble failure 
emblazoned on their brows. Each of them from Miniver 
Cheevy to Richard Cory and Captain Craig knew the 
ironies of fate and the futility and frustration which play 
no little parts in the human drama. While many of his 
established contemporaries were spouting their perfumed 
iambics, Robinson was probing beneath the externals of 
life and learning to evaluate outward ignominy as a kind 
of spiritual triumph. When “Roman Bartholow,” “Mer 
lin” and “Tristram” proved, beyond a doubt, that America 
had a real poet, Robinson attained the recognition which 
he deserved. He had become a success even from the 
point of view of the dollar-vision of Gardiner. 

Mr. Hagedorn has written an authentic portrait of 
the growth of the poet’s mind. His work shows a thor 
ough knowledge of Robinson’s poetry and an aptness for 
quoting selections from it at the right time and place 
At times, however, Mr. Hagedorn expresses himself in 4 
too mystical manner, which certainly does not do justice 
to the incisive nature of the poet. From the pages of this 
new biography, Edwin Arlington Robinson stands out # 
a man of great personal and artistic integrity who, despite 
numerous defeats and reversals, never lost faith in th 
intrinsic goodness of life. Diffident by nature, there was 
nevertheless, an elusive quality in his personality that 
endeared him to many. In tracing the evolution of the 
poet’s life from his boyhood in Gardiner, the two fruitful 
years at Harvard, the intellectually stimulating 
creative period at Peterborough and the years of ga 
comradeship spent in New York, Mr. Hagedorn has 
maintained throughout his narrative a pleasing continutty. 
Far from being a definitive biography, in the critic 
sense, Mr. Hagedorn’s portrait of the rebellious Puritat, 
who remained a Puritan at heart, is convincing and reat 
able. If it arouses interest in the deftly carved and 
thought-pregnant verses of E. A. R., it will have mot 
than justified its existence. EDWARD J. CLARKE: 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
The Waterfront Problem: A Study in Decasualization 
and Unemployment, by Edward E. Swanstrom, Ph.D. 
New York: Fordham University Press. $3.50. 

HE AUTHOR approaches this problem well in- 


formed by study and, most importantly, sympathetic 
by years of residence in a community largely composed 
of dock workers. He is surprisingly objective, indeed 
the casual reader might underestimate the tragedy that 
lies implicit in these ten chapters of well-established facts. 
The present system of hiring waterfront labor, the lack 
of organization in the port labor market and the state of 
the union of whose officials Father Swanstrom writes: 
“There are many factors that make one question the dis- 
interestedness of many of these individuals as well as 
their vital concern for the best interests of the men they 
are supposed to represent’”—all these have produced a 
social corrosion more terrible than the cumulative evi- 
dence of the eighteen cases cited by the author. The 
chapter entitled “Effects of Union Activity,” would be 
read on the waterfront with very interesting scholia. 
The statistics that conclude this chapter bleed. Father 
Swanstrom does more than scientifically analyze and 
isolate the elements of this social problem. He presents a 
plan for the decasualization of longshore labor: The plan 
seems most practicable and could be maintained with a 
minimum: of bureaucracy and red-tape. But it requires 
what is teday the rarest element in the employer-employee 
groups, a coaviction that no business whether of capital 
or of labor is profitable unless it be profitable to the whole 
social order. 

Dr. Swanstrom has contributed a_ scientific and 
human document that merits the attention of those par- 
ticularly who believe that economic problems are essen- 
tially people. It should be read by the increasing number 
of Catholics who are convinced that the problem of labor 
can be best solved by the Christian education of the 
laborer. JOHN MONAGHAN. 


My Pilgrimage for Peace, by George Lansbury. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 

IN THE light of the latest European developments 
these rambling reminiscences by an honest and kindly 
British labor leader of recent visits to Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria and the United 
States have a certain added pointedness. Mr. Lansbury 
is at once a Socialist, an absolute pacifist and an ardent 
Christian. The various dictators the old gentleman inter- 
viewed must have found his forthrightness quite embar- 
rassing. His technique for peace is economic appeasement 
and collaboration between nations; his dynamic is the 


aerereal application of the Christian doctrine of brotherly 
ove 
E.. 


FICTION 


Images in a Mirror, by Sigrid Undset; translated by 
Arthur G. Chater. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


J HEN the “Story of an African Farm” was pub- 
lished many years ago, Andrew Lang lifted up his 
voice and lamented that what he wanted to know about 
was farming in Africa, and what he got was lovemaking 
on the old illegitimate lines. 
An echo of this just complaint lingers in our memory 
when we read Sigrid Undset’s last brief novel, “Images 
ina Mirror.” What we want to know are the details of 
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Norwegian life; what is eaten and drunk, what is spent 
and saved, what is held to be pleasant and what is disliked 
as oppressive. These things interest us in New York, or 
London, or Bygd6, and with these things Sigrid Undset 
dealt intelligently in her earlier books. Now she is stranded 
in a morass—the monotony of married life and the will- 
o’-the-wisp of a lover. 

Life is monotonous unless we are so unfortunate as to 
find it bitter; and the monotony of being a wife and 
mother—which is a heritage from Eve—is perhaps as 
wearing as the monotony of being a childless spinster. 
The heroine of “Images in a Mirror” recognizes this 
sober truth, and decides to make the best of it. She dis- 
misses a somewhat tepid lover for whom she has a some- 
what tepid regard, and wisely decides in favor of husband 
and children. They, at least, have a permanent value. 

This does not make much of a story. Everything ex- 
cept sentiment has been left out of it, and sentiment plays 
too heavy a part for the meager sympathy it evokes. We 
should like to know more about Vegard and Uni in their 
unsentimental moments, about the pleasant and painful 
things which fill up their commonplace lives. For it is 
the commonplace which evokes our regard because it is 
our daily portion, and what comes close to us is always 
important. Trifles fill our minds and distract our atten- 
tion, and after a while we die, and God has always under- 
stood. The great saints, the great scientists, the great 
scholars have not cared about the flavor of their food or 
the color of their carpets. But the rest of us have no 
mental weight to balance the tyranny of reactions. Per- 
haps that is the reason why we want to know something 
about Vegard and Uni besides their affection for each 
other. This affection they renounced because it either 
led to something which they would not endure, or it led 
to nothing, in which case they shook themselves free of 
a burden. And, after all, as Uni at least clearly under- 
stood, there were other things as important between the 
rising and the setting of the sun. |§ AGNES REPPLIER. 


The Monument, by Pamela Hansford Johnson. New 
York: Carrick and Evans. $2.50. 
ISS JOHNSON is a young English writer who 
already has produced five novels and who with 
her “World’s End,” published early this year, achieved 


a certain amount of success. The facility with which she | 


writes, combining with the praise she has received (in 
England there is a disposition to rank her rather highly) 
seems to have gone to her head. For in her latest she 
has attempted something beyond her powers, and in her 
youthful overconfidence has even attempted to show off. 
The result is not merely a failure but a muddle. 

Her idea is good enough. It is that of carrying for- 
ward simultaneously four separate stories, and of letting 
them all be seen against a background of the most up-te- 
date contemporaneousness. Unfortunately we gather the 
impression that Pamela Johnson’s characters are con- 
cerned only with Spain and are hardly aware that such 
a person as Hitler exists. As for the separate stories, each 
is too unsubstantial to make up, even when combined, a 
web of sufficient firmness. Good scenes are to be found, but 
the general effect is vague. One wishes one had been given 
more of Albert Whye’s memories of his grandmother 
as she acted during the air-raids of the war. “She’d say, 
‘All right, don’t hurry me; I must get my teeth and my 
drawers.’ And she wouldn’t budge an inch without them. 
‘If I’m going to die,’ she’d say, ‘If the Lord means me 
to die, I’m going to die respectable.’”’ The newer gen- 
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eration in England, as depicted heze and in so many recey 
novels, have not that (or any othez) sort of individualir, 

The stories are of Rafael Barrandane, a cultivaty 
young Jew, and his wealthy, rather ineffectual father. 


of Albert Whye, a clerk in a small way, and his embj: i 


tered father and scapegrace brother; of Mary Captor , 


rising novelist, who is part-owner of a publishing cop. | 
pany, and who marries Rafael; and (the most satisfy. | 
tory group of the lot) Mrs. Sellars and her husband ap | 


children. Here we do see something of that sturdy lows 
middle-class life which contains, most fully perhaps, th 
essence of England. But I confess that, except for th 
Sellars and for a few scenes here and there, “The Mo. 
ument” struck me as an ambitious effort that simply faile 
to jell. JOHN KENNETH MERTON, 


The River Breaks Up, by I. J. Singer; translated by 


Maurice Samuel. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $250, 


| 


HIS is a volume of short stories, most of them aboy | 


the Jewish life of country and town in prewx 
Poland, along the Vistula, the river that breaks up in 
glittering floods and ice-floes—about Passover time. Th 
author, I. J. Singer, is himself, of course, a product of 
the colorful, fleshly, fanatical and alien existence of whic 
he writes, sometimes with picturesqueness and a certain 
unpleasant power. He left the rabbinical school in Polanj 
at the age of seventeen, and from that time has writer 
as a professional journalist in Europe, and in this cou. 
try where a play and a novel, “The Brothers Ashkenazi,’ 
aroused enthusiasm, at least among his own people. Lik 
so many other European Jews of prominence since the 
rise of Fascism in Middle Europe, he is residing perm: 
nently in this country, and has applied for citizenship 
There are one or two indications in the final and mos | 
sympathetic story of this volume, “Doctor Georgie,” that 
Mr. Singer, a natural and genuine writer in his om 
idiom, could very readily become a master of contempe 
rary American fiction. 

To become the latter might well mean, in the case o! 
this writer, to weaken the peculiar racial power, inherent 
in “The Brothers Ashkenazi,” while replacing it wit 
an atmosphere and an art much more palatable to Gentik 
and American taste. ‘There is much in these stories ¢ 
the European ghetto, through whose secrecy pass pat 
dlers, money-lenders, butchers and pietists, that I fin 
frankly repellant, if not downright intolerable in the real 
ing, and I have felt the same reaction in the case 
other translated Jewish writers whose stories are sat 
rated in their own *-:kground. The writer of the blut 
on the jacket seems io ascribe the feeling to “the peril | 
of chaos and change” when European Jewry emergti | 
from truly medieval conditions to confront the Worl 
War, the Russian Revolution and the advent of th 
Reichsfuehrer. But when one attempts to appraise Eur 
pean Jewry (and even American Jewry) by the light # 
such human documents as the stories of Messrs. Fishmat | 
and Singer, one can fitly ask himself whether it ever he | 
emerged from medieval conditions, or ever will, or et | 
—and this seems to be the dominant idea behind the 
books—desires to emerge from them. 

I think Mr. Singer, in his way, a genuine artist, bi 
his way is not apt in these stories to be our own. In thei 
alien glitter, their accumulation of realistic and fre 
quently repulsive detail, the passions of fanaticism 
racial pride and parade of suffering they often displtt 
such documents may make for historic interest, and 
for very bad propaganda. CUTHBERT WRIGHT! 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Intuition, by K. W. Wild. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

NTUITION is an ambiguous term. This long mono- 

graph is intended to determine its precise import. To 
that end the writings of Bergson, Spinoza, Croce, Jung, 
Whitehead and others have been explored in expectation 
that if the word has some positive value it may be there 
found. The upshot of the author’s analysis seems to be 
that the primary meaning of intuition is identical with 
what Scholastics call simple apprehension. Intuitive 
knowledge is first of all underived, non-inferred, primor- 
dial. It also means knowledge accompanied by a strong 
and, in some measure, an affective assurance of its truth. 
Sometimes the word is employed to denote the process of 
which knowledge is the outcome. In that case intuition 
may mean either rapid synthesis of apparently unrelated 
data or rapid inference from the data as thus synthesized. 
When the term intuition is placed in such topical har- 
nesses as “religious” intuition, “esthetic” intuition and the 
like, it commonly refers to a process eventuating in knowl- 
edge which either is or is claimed to be singular, profound 
or of supreme value. Miss Wild, at the end of her study, 
presents a careful chapter outlining what she deems to be 
the results established by her work. The reader will find 
himself disposed to agree with most of her views. 

This book is apt to find a slender audience. For a 
reader unfamiliar with philosophical writing it must prove 
too technical. Professional philosophers will notice that 
it contains nothing conspicuously new. Men of common 
sense with some training in writings of this character will 
probably criticize the book adversely because it manifests 
throughout a wavering uncertainty in the mind of the 
author which is not corrected until the last two chapters. 
It must be extremely difficult to write an absorbing com- 
mentary on a word. Miss Wild has done her rather 
thankless task well, considering the inherent weakness of 
a subject-matter which would seem to lend itself better 
to a briefer treatment. JAMES N. VAUGHAN. 


Portrait of Socrates, by Sir R. W. Livingstone. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. $2.50. 


eon is the kind of volume—small, timely, meaty and 
lucid—which modern scholars, lost in the inter- 
minable mazes of research, too seldom produce. To draw 
a portrait of Socrates for the ordinary educated person 
who knows little or no Greek, but who does not wish “to 
go through the world in ignorance of some of the greatest 
things in it,” the author has arranged the “Apology,” 
Crito” and “Phaedo” of Plato, which tell the story of 
crates’s trial, imprisonment and death, with an ad- 
mirably readable introduction and notes. In spite of an 
inevitable over-simplicity of manner in a few places, he 
as done it extremely well. 


In speaking of the importance of Socrates, the author 
makes a point which I do not remember to have seen so 
neatly put elsewhere. There are, he says, two types of 
men who have advanced the level of mankind. Some (for 
example, Galileo and Newton) make a contribution which 
Passes into the general inheritance of the race and is so 
absorbed that the individual himself is forgotten. But the 
other type, chiefly artists and religious or spiritual leaders, 
exert their most potent influence as individuals: they must 
be met in their works and when so met, illuminate and 
Inspire almost as if we had known them in life. Socrates 
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GREAT 
moments 
CATHOLIC 


HISTORY 


By Rev. Edward Lodge Curran 
Over 100 Illustrations by Samuel Nisenson 
With a Preface by Bishop Molloy 


Bearing the Imprimatur of Cardinal Hayes, en- 
dorsed by outstanding clerical, educational and 
lay authorities, here is a book which belongs in 
every Catholic home. For the first time, an illus 
trated history, describing in plain, simple language 
the hundred most memorable events in the rise 
of the Church, has been made available at a moet 
moderate price. A unique educational feature is 
the Quiz Section, containing 500 questions based 
upon the great moments described in the text. To 
be able to answer all of these questions correctly 
indicates a comprehensive knowledge of the found- 
ing of the Church, its progress through 20 cen- 
turies, its eminence today. 


Leaders in the work of the Church believe it 
vitally important that Catholic youth be taught to 
interpret the events of today, the Chareli’s attitude 
toward peace, labor, communism, education, per- 
sonal liberty, ete. through a true knowledge of 
the events of yesterday. That is why outstanding 
authorities are calling GREAT MOMENTS IN 
CATHOLIC HISTORY to the attention of every 
good communicant. As Bishop Molloy says in his 
preface: “Invaluable . . . the book should serve 
a most useful purpose as supplementary reading 
for pupils in all our schools.” 


At your Bookstore $1.25 


Grosset & Dunlap 1146 "roadway, New York 
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News or 
Propaganda 


Discover what truth there is in the 
propaganda and other publicized opin- 
ion on leading events that goes out 
over the radio, or makes the nation’s 
newspapers week by week. Keep 
posted regularly through COMMONWEAL 
editorials, articles, special departments 
and reviews. 


Special Articles 
Next Week 


"Social Credit vs. Commufascism" 
by Gorham Munson 


“Where Do They Go From School" 
by Theophilus Lewis 


“Of David" 
by Kappo Phelan 


“Russian Exile” 
by Nathalie Troubetskoy 


“Christianity in India" 
by K. A. Job 


“Layman to Laymen"™ 
by John M. Loughran 


_---.15 issues for $1--- 


For New Subscribers 
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386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $1. Send the next fifteen issues of the new 
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is of this type. As a contributor to the technique of 
thought, he is of interest to only a few students. But a 
an individual of extraordinary intellectual and moral fore 
he is one of the great powers in European culture, th 
example of the best that pagan antiquity was able t 
achieve in form of humanity. 

His age was one of intellectual chaos, like our own, 
He lived in a time of ruinous wars and social unrest, of 
savage dictatorships of left and right as well as of th 
struggle of moderates to set up a government that coulj 
meet the necessities of the time without crushing the de 
cencies of life. The fact that he was at last executed by 
a government of moderates who were otherwise rather 
conspicuously free from cruelty and repression is a his 
torical accident upon which the author has thought long 
and interestingly. For me, at least, he has proved his point 
that Socrates was a “perfect pattern of the way in which 
to meet the confusion, distress and extravagance of ap 
age of intellectual unrest.” E. P. RICHARDSON. 


RELIGION 


A Carrack Sailed Away, by Mabel Farnum. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


Boston: 
$2.00, 


HIS book is sub-titled “The Voyage of Master | 


Francis Xavier” and presents the story of the great: 
est missionary since the time of the Apostles. The space 
covered is scarcely twelve years—since Francis’s apostolic 
endeavors took place between 1541 and 1552—but in thos 
years a gallant Spaniard and a saint walked the tril 
blazed by Vasco de Gama and gained thousands for Christ 

Francis, youngest son of Don Juan de Jasso, Privy 
Councillor to King John of Navarre, had been born new 
Sanguesa, Spain, on April 7, 1506. His intellectual 
ability, the wealth and position of his family, his own 
striking appearance and personal charm, all augured for 
a brilliant future and at an early age he went off to study 
law at the University of Paris. At Paris, where he be 
came famous as a professor of law, he met Ignatius Loyola 
and one day the latter said to him: “What doth it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and suffer th 
loss of his own soul?” The question at first irritated th 
young man, then intrigued him and finally brought about 
his entry into the newly formed Society of Jesus. 

“A Carrack Sailed Away” is the account of a stuper 
dous missionary career in India, Ceylon and Japan by: 
man who was only forty-six years old when he died 
Although it may drag in spots because of the stilted com 
versation of the characters, the book is one that shoul 
create renewed interest in the cause of the foreign missiot 
to which Saint Francis Xavier dedicated his life. 

MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 


A MODERN BOOK SHOP 


Featuring the latest Catholic books and periodicals from Americ 
and Europe. Mail orders invited for all current books. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLU} 


140 East 45th Street New York, N. 


USED and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
of Interest to Catholics 
Bough? and Sold 
Maximum Prices Paid for Catholic Libraries 
Write for current list 


AQUIN BOOK SHOP 


150 East 56th Street 


New York City 
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The Inner Forum 


N OCTOBER 49 an event of far-reaching Catholic 

significance took place in New Haven, Conn. In 
the presence of a bishop-elect, more than a score of regu- 
lar and secular priests, representatives of the state of 
Connecticut and of Yale University and a distinguished 
group of lay people, the Ordinary of the diocese dedicated 
the Chapel of St. Thomas More as a perpetual center of 
Catholic life for the Catholic students of Yale University. 
The dedication ceremonies were folowed immediately by 
a missa cantata, celebrated by the Reverend T. Lawrason 
Riggs, for many years a member of the Editorial Council 
of THE COMMONWEAL and for sixteen years Catholic 
chaplain of the university. After the liturgical portion 
of the ceremonies had been completed, Bishop McAuliffe 
gave a short address in which he recited the circumstances 
of his long friendship with Father Riggs and gave his 
warm approval to the project for a Yale Catholic chapel 
the consummation of which was signalized by the cere- 
monies of the day. In the presence of many non-Catholics 
Bishop McAuliffe summarized with courtesy and _ bril- 
liance the essence of Christian belief. 


The Chapel of St. Thomas More includes within its 
walls far more than a chapel. It was designed as a re- 
ligious center for students and it provides facilities for 
almost every imaginable activity. Beneath the chapel 
proper is a large hall equipped with a stage which can be 
used for lectures, plays, larger social gatherings; back of 
this hall is a large kitchen and serving pantry, a lavatory, 
work rooms, etc. To the left of the chapel is a wing 
containing offices, conference rooms, a library, a kitchen- 
ette. The whole building is of brick with a certain amount 
of stone ornament. ‘The architecture is a little- remi- 
niscent of modern Scandinavian work. ‘The interior of 
the chapel, which from a rubrical point of view leaves 
nothing to be desired, is even more playfully baroque, in a 
distinctly charming and Scandinavian way. 


St. Bilda Guild, Inc. 


Church Vesiments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the 
nt of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
ELdorado 5-1058 


Classified Advertising 


RATES for classified advertising: One to iwelve times, 40c 
per type line. Thirteen consecutive insertions, 36c per 
line. Twenty-six or more consecutive insertions, 32c per 
line. Minimum space, three lines. 


SITUATION WANTED 


BACTERIOLOGY TEACHER. M.S., Ph.D. degrees. Vast 
teaching, research, and administrative experience. ‘ants 
part-time instructorship in New York or vicinity. Box C15, 
The Commonweal. 


OFFSET PRINTING 


Offset Printing and Varityper Composition 
JOSEPH T. MALONE 
14 Front Street, Whitehall 3-0265, New York City 


IRISH BOOKS AND GIFTS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Donald ATTWATER is the author of “The Dissident Eastern 
- hurches and “The Golden Book of Eastern Saints.” 

ans ANSCAR is an expert on the European situation, willing to 
look into the future. 

C. is the pen-name of a well-known German 

George N. SHUSTER is the author of “Like a Mighty Army,” 
Strong Man Rules” and other books. 

Beulah Jackson CHARMLEY, author of “Flying Joy,” is a poet 

Section writer and playwright. 

- Kev. Msgr. John A. RYAN is professor of moral theology 
and industrial ethics in the Catholic University of America 
ood director of the Social Action Department of the National 

atholic W elfare Conference. He is the author of “A Living 
, Social Reconstruction” and “A Better Economic 


NES teaches at Notre Dame University, Notre 
teaches English at Loughlin High School, 
Rev. John MONAGHAN is chaplain of the Association of Catho- 
1. lic Trade Unionists. 
“a REPPLIER is the author of many books of which the 
Pe — are “Junipero Serra” and “Eight Decades.” 
Cuthbe se MERTON is a teacher and writer. 
co more is on the staff of Assumption College, Wor- 
James N. ‘VAUGHAN i 
ave s on the faculty of philosophy at Fordham 
and associated with the Court of the 
ork, 
E. Neate GHARDSON is assistant director of the Detroit Insti- 
Mary Fabyan WINDEATT contributes articles and verse to 


atholic magazines. 


ALL BOOKS ON IRELAND, from novels to history. Hand- 
woren ties of poplin. Unique Greeting Cards. Pipes and 
tobacco. Linens. “If it’s Irish, it’s from the IRISH INDUS. 
TRIES DEPOT,” 780 Lexington Ave. (60th St.) N. Y. City. 
GIFTS FROM IRELAND. ARE APPRECIATED. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE COMMONWEAL, published weekly, at New York, N. Y., for 

October 1, 1938. State of New York, County of New York: ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Edward Skillin, Jr., who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of THE COMMONWEAL, and that the following is to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of March 3. 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

i. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Commonweal Publishing Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Philip Burnham, 1075 Park Ave., New 
York City. Managing Editor, Harry Lorin Binsse, Glen Cove, L. I. 
Business Manager, Edward Skillin, Jr., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) Commonweal Pub. Co., Inc., 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.: Philip Burnham, 1075 Park Ave., N. Y. C.;: Edward 
Skillin, o Glen Ridge, N. J.; Carlton J. H. Hayes, 427 W. 117th 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 80 
state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders is they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given: also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
eapacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect ir the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
vaid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
(This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) EDWARD SKILLIN, JR., 

Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 

1938. SYLVIA WOLLENBERG. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


-MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Accredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A., 
B.S. Degrees. Special two-year course. Music, Art, Peda- 
gogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Pre-Medical. Athletics. 

Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Paris, France Rome, Italy 
Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 


| 
| Address Rev. Mother 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women conducted 
by the Religious of the Soeiety of the Holy Child Jesus. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania with 
power to confer Degrees in Arts and Science. 


For resident and non-resident oy" Situated eleven miles 
a 5 Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Raj). 
road. 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 


Address REGISTRAR 


St. JOSEPH’s COLLEGE for WOMEN 


October 21, 1938 


THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


to them please mention THE COMMONWEAL 


ONLY CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
IN BROOKLYN AND LONG ISLAND Degrees: B.A., B. Music, B. S. in Home Economia 
Conducted by Sisters of St. 
Vi ‘th Cl Sand Lay Fecukties Pre-Medicine, Training, 

COURSES LEADING TO A.B., B.S. DEGREES | Acc 
KINDERGARTEN AND NURSERY SCHOOL Co 
FOR PRESCHOOL TRAINING. ASSOCIATED WITH Accredited by The Association of American Universities tent 

|} COLLEGE DEPT. OF EDUCATION — PSYCHOLOGY Holds national membership in | 
i] CATALOGUE BULLETIN The American Association of University Women 
0 SR ESS Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States. Add 
— 
College of 
COLLEGE OF Al 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND con 
1 North Charles Street 
a BALTIMORE, MARYLAND Pri 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of ‘ 
Women. Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
A Catholic College for Women, on the approved For we 
list of the Association of American Universities. annnnns 
Campus of 400 acres. Modern residence halls. Reg- 
training, music, home economics, science, a 
and School for Girls 
For catalogue, address the Dean Accredited by Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Convent Station, New Jersey Mount W. Md. Ce 
Conducted es Sisters of Mercy Ac 
Catalogues on Application a 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH M © 
In-the-Pines 
A Catholic Institution for the Brentwood, Long Island 
Higher Education of Women Boarding and Day School tor Girls - 
Beautifully located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University EXTENSIVE GROUNDS. LARGE CAMPUS, A 
Incorporated under the 1 Laws of the District of Columbia and ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR — | 
empowered by Act of Congress io confer degrees. F 
Conducted by the i on these pages are the messages of lead- H , 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME OF NAMUR ing Catholic colleges and schools. They wil a 
For particulars, address be glad to send you their catalogs. When writing a 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


— 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


“DUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 


nducted 
ia with | Courses Offered- 
miles | Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Litur- 
ia Rel gical Singing—School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series 
—Organ, Piano, Vocal Lessons—and other branches 
Abroad of Music. Four Year Course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 
For further Information address secretary. 


BOYS' SCHOOLS 


VILLANOVA‘ 


Ojai, Ventura County, California 
Conducted by The Augustinian Fathers 


Accredited to University of California. 132 acre ranch 
ninety miles north of Los Angeles. Modern fireproof 
buildings. Gymnasium, swimming pool, track, golf, 
tennis, riding. Supervised week-end camping trips. 


. SUMMER CAMP: JULY AND AUGUST 
Address: Rev. J. MicnHaet Hurtey, O.S.A, Headmaster. 


All Hallows 1, 54.274 Walton Ave- 
CONDUCTED BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS OF IRELAND 
PREPARATORY DAY SCHOOL for BOYS 

Primary, Grammar and High School 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 


Bus Transportation for Young Boys 
For further information cell JErome 7-19380 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest, Suburb of Chicago 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Offers Courses in Modern Gaelic. 
4unior Year raay be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 


Mount St. Scholastica College 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
A Catholic College for Women 
Fifty Miles from Kansas City 


Conducted by the Benedictine Sisters 


the school facilities you are seeking are not 
specifically offered among these advertise- 
ments, address your inquiry to the Educational In- 
formation Department of THE COMMONWEAL. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north of Newport) 


Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 

Six years course College preparatory 

120 Acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 

The Monks of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augus- 
tus in Scotland. Catalogue sent on request. 
For further information apply to THE SECRETARY. 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


A Leading New England Preparatory School 
Conducted by Catholic Laymen 
The Most Reverend Bishop of Hartford, Patron 
Six Years' Course 
College Board Examinations 
Complete Modern Equipment 
Twenty-third Year 
Eighty Miles from New York 


Address: Nelson Hume, Ph. D., Headmaster 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


— 


—— 


LOYOLA 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street, New York City 


Select Day School for Boys 
Under Jesuit Direction 


Five Upper Years of Grammar School 
Four Years of High School 


Approved by the Regents of the University of the State of @ : 
New York and by the Association of Colleges and Secondary r 


Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 
For Information Apply to the Headmaster 


THE NEWMAN SCHOOL 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


Faculty composed of Catholic Laymen 
Resident Chaplain 


Seven year course— Upper and Lower School 
Prepares for leading Colleges and Universities 


One hundred fifty acre campus situated in the healthful 
Pine Belt of New Jersey. Excellent facilities for 
Athletics of all kinds. 


William M. Agar, Headmaster 
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Catholic Book Club, | Please send information to the following persons who may | 
140 East 45th Street, y 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the 
Catholic Book Club. 


Word The Wise... 


KING OF THE BEGGARS, by Sean O’Faolain (Viking 
Press) Daniel O'Connell and the rise of Irish democracy. 


SCOOP, by Evelyn Waugh (Little, Brown) 


A satirical masterpiece on international news reporting. 


A VALIANT WOMAN, by Sheila Kaye-Smith (Harpers) 
The best Catholic novel of the year. 


PHILIP Il, by William Thomas Walsh (Sheed & Ward) 
A brilliant biography by a master historian. 


THE LONG TOMORROW, by Evelyn Voss Wise (Apple- 
ton-Century) An exceptionally pleasing Catholic novel. 


SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA, by Johannes Jorgensen 
(Longmans, Green) 
The life of St. Catherine by a noted Danish author. 


NOTE THESE BOOKS CAREFULLY. They are just a few of the outstanding books sent to members of the 
Catholic Book Club during 1938. They are the books that you must read to keep abreast of contemporary literature. 
And the Wise Man will appreciate the ease by which he may receive these books. 


By joining the Catholic Book Club you will receive each month, before publication, the oustanding Catholic Book- 
of-the-month selected by a board of five distinguished editors whose reputation and sound judgment is known to all. 
These editors are: The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. Belford, The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., The Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P., 
Michael Williams and James J. Walsh, M. D. 


The Wise Man will appreciate the saving on each book secured through the Book Club. The retail prices on the 
above books totals $19.00—yet our members received the first editions of these books for only $12.50, a saving of 
$6.50. And note that no purely devotional books are selected. Fiction, biography, poetry, drama and history are 
represented in works that have popular interest and real literary merit. An added feature of the Catholic Book Club 


is that members do not have to pay postage and shipping charges or sales’ taxes on their books. This is prepaid as 
part of the service gladly given to Book Club members. 


Come on and jcin fhe Wise Men—thousands of Bishops and bankers, nuns and housewives, friars and postmen, men 
and women in all walks of life—who have s en the cultural advantage of membership in the Catholic Book Club. Write 


today for full information. 


be interested in the Book Club. 
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